
PASSIVE HOUSE Q) VERMOD RETROFITTING 


Does this ultra-efficient home 
point the way to carbon 
neutrality in Vermont? 


Redesigning 
the mobile home 
for the 21st century 


Saving energy costs and the 
environment — in a 1950s 
house in Burlington 


By Ken Picard 


By Ethan de Seife 


By Amy Lilly 
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Celebrate our 
21 st Anniversary 
with us! 

Bring in this ad and receive 

21% OFF Entree! 

One coupon per person. Excludes alcoholic beverages. 
Good through 1/31/15. 


We appreciate the support 
of all of our valued customers, 
local farmers and trusted 
supplier's over the past 20 years. 
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Ask about our new gluten-free menu! 



FULL BAR. LOCAL EATS. GREAT TUNES. 

Burlington Waterfront S40-01BB • Downtown Montpelier 2B2-CHHE 


3 Main st, Montpelier • 223.0229 • sardnccis.com ■ Burlington International Airport • shinngpancahe.com 



JAY # PEAK Presents 

CLARE DUNN 


SATURDAY, January 17th 2015 
In the Foeger Ballroom / Doors: 7pm / Show: 8pm 


General Admission: $20 
VIP Admission*: $50 

•Includes early show entry, private bar and lounge with passed appetizers, 
and two complimentary drink tickets. 


Get all the details and purchase at: 
jaypeakresort.com/Music 



JAY# PEAK Presents 

Big Eyed pfilsfi 

The Dave Matthews Tribute Band 


SATURDAY, January 10th 2015 
In the Foeger Ballroom / Doors: 7:30pm / Show: 8pm 

General Admission: $10 
Day of Show: $15 


For more information and to purchase: 
jaypeakresort.com/Music 














PAS COLO 

RISTORANTE J 


“Best New Restaurant in Vermont 
for 2014” - Seven Days Newspaper 


25 to 50% off Selected Athletic Styles 


DanformShoesVT.com OO 


BBB 


83 CHURCH ST, BURLINGTON 
PASCOLOVT.COM 


$40 DINNER FOR TWO 

SUNDAY - THURSDAY 




j> J Q OF SIX DAYSIES 

SMOKED MEAT * LIBATIONS * BREWERY • 

"Best b«er lorai in New England." - Boston Globe 


Open Everyday 
*•£ at 11:30AM 

W Lunch + Supper 

L located behind the restaurant 


Y Drink It Up! 

— Open for lunch Friday-Monday | $4 Feme! draughts everyday — 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 


BURLINGTON • SHELBURNE • COLCHESTER • ST ALBANS 


Styles shown are available 
in Mens & Womens, all 

originally priced at SI 20.00 


saucony 


- BROOKS 


Dozens of Athletics are now on SALE! 

Sale Starts 1/7/15 


Brooks Adrenaline GTS 14 - Sale S89.95 
Asics GT 2000 2 - Sale S79.95 
Saucony Guide 7 - Sale $69.95 


danform 

family owned since 1 978 





Vermont living at its finest 
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RESIDENCE 

dee/. 


Independent, Assisted and Memory Care 

For older adults seeking a vibrant lifestyle that only Vermont 
can offer, our community is the perfect place to call home. 

Every convenience afforded, every preference 
accommodated, every indulgence encouraged. 


Explore a senior living community tailored to YOU! 



350 Lodge Road Middlebury, VT 05753 I residenceottercreek.com 
Please contact Stephanie Parker at 802-458-3276 or sparker@residenceottercreek.com ^ 
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DECEMBER 31, 2014- JANUARY 7, 


A Shooting Victim Remembered 

W . 


K evin DeOliveira was 23 
years old. Originally from 
New Jersey, he lived in an 
apartment in a two-story house 
at 58 Greene Street in Burlington, 
just a couple of blocks from 
Pomeroy Park. He had attended 
University of Vermont. 

Burlington Police Chief Michael 
Schirling gave that brief summa- 
tion of OeOliveira's life during a 
news conference on January 5. 
during which he revealed that the 
young Burlingtonian, a homicide 
victim, had been shot in his home. 

Worried that they hadn't heard 
from Kevin. DeOliveira's family 
members had asked his friends 
to check on him. They found him 

Hie day after the news confer- 
ence, another friend, Stewart 
Dunoskovic, filled in some 
personal details about DeOliveira, 
Mark Davis reported on Seven 
Days’ Off Message blog. The two 
became friends a few years ago, 
while working together at the Ice 
House Restaurant. Although both 
went on to work at other down- 
town restaurants, they stayed 
close. Dunoskovic described his 
friend as generous and fun loving 
— a good tipper who was quick 
with a joke. 

DeOliveira had studied art at 
UVM. and that was his passion, 
Dunoskovic said. He had stacks 
of drawings and sketches at 
home that he showed friends. 
Dunoskovic thought his friend 
might have made a living in the 
arts one day. 



Burlington Police Chief Michael Schirling, w 



“He left a big hole,' 
Dunoskovic said of 
his friend, 
idea. I dont know 
anything. I can't 
imagine any kind of 



& 


IE LEFT A BIG HOLE. I HAVE i IDEA. I DONT KNOW ANYTHING. I CANT IMAGINE ANY KIND OF MOTIVE." 


NGl-SD-CHEAP GAS 

Prices have 
plummeted, but 
Vermont's average 
of $2.64 a gallon for 
regular gas is one 
of most expensive 
in the country, 

according to 
gasbuddy.com, Giant 
sucking sound! 


The Vermont 
Marble Museum 
in Proctor will 
stay open, thanks 
to its acquisition 
by Preservation 
Trust of Vermont 
Rock on. 


WHERE THERE'S 
A CHILL... 

Temps were forecast 
to drop below zero 
as this issue of Seven 
Days went to press. 
Brrrrring it on! 


MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENQAYSVT.COM 

1. “Burlington Cops: Weekend Homicide 
Victim Was Shot" by Mark Davis. Cops say 
a 23-year-old man found dead in his home 
over the weekend was shot 

2. "Attention Homebrewers: Vermont's Best 
Taprooms Want Your Beer” by Hannah 
Palmer Egan. A new brewing competition 
called Make the Cut will put one lucky 
homebrewefs beer on tap statewide. 

3. "Alice Levitt's Best New Restaurant Dishes 
of 2014“ by Alice Levitt. From crispy, tender 
duck wings to chipotie-honey pizza, here 
are some memorable meals from 2014. 

4. "2014: A Banner Year for #VTBeer“ by 
Hannah Palmer Egan. Last year was a 
big one for barley and hops in Vermont 
— at least 10 new breweries opened, and 
several established ones launched major 
expansions. 

5. ‘Update: Barbaras Lawsuit Drags On 
Amid Lakeshore Drama" by Kathryn Flagg. 
A lesbian couple claims Addison town 
officials and neighbors discriminated 
against them — but the story turned out to 
be more complicated. 


the week: 





Want to learn more? 

Contact us at 

sensory.testcenterekeurig.' 
or 802.882.2703. 


Have you got good taste? 

The Keurig Green Mountain, Inc. Sensory Test Center is looking for flavor 
enthusiasts to sample a variety of food and beverage products from Green 
Mountain Coffee® and other brands. 

Join us for ongoing sessions at our facility in Waterbury Center. For every 30-45 
minute session you attend, we'll give you an Amazon.com gift card — just 
for giving us your opinion! How sweet is that? 


KEURIG 

GREEN MOUNTAIN 
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NEW Burlington, VT Office! 

603 - 315-7363 
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SINGLE-PAYER LONG DEAD 

As a long-time opponent of single-payer, I 
was pleased to see that the governor awoke 
to the stark economic reality [Off Message, 
“Analysis: Caving on Single-Payer, Shumlin 
Forfeits Remaining Credibility," December 
18]- 

As a taxpayer, I am outraged that the 
state spent so much money on high-priced, 
out-of-state consultants who told us little 
that differs from what perfectly credible 
in-state economists and business analysts 
were saying. 

As a voter, the timing of this announce- 
ment between Election Day and the 
beginning of the new legislative session 
simply disgusts me. Knowing that some six 
months ago leading Democratic legislators 
were privately acknowledging that single- 
payer was dead, I suggest that the governor 
has mortally wounded his rapidly waning 
career. 

It is time for legislators to listen to the 
majority of Vermonters who voted for an 
“un-Shumlin" option. 

Pete Gummere 

ST.JOHNSBURY 


MISSING MUSICIANS? 

Re [“Did You Ever Know That You’re My 
Hero?" December 17]: I completely un- 
derstand the “rock" music theme of Seven 
Days; I have relied heavily on Seven Days 
as long as this awesome paper has been 
on the market But this article completely 


overlooks so many musical genres that I 
am surprised. I want to give a shout-out 
to Dawn Willis, founder and director of 
Bella Voce Women's Chorus and Solaris 
Vocal Ensemble and choir director at First 
Baptist Church in Burlington. Her biogra- 
phy is too long to list here, but she is one of 
your many, many missing influential artists 
we are fortunate to have among us. Also, 
Vermont Symphony Orchestra? 

Nancy Danforth 
MILTON 


HOSPICE FOR ALL 

The Visiting Nurse Associations in 
Vermont appreciate the recent article on 
hospice services in the state [“No. 48? Why 
Vermont Has Been Slow to Adopt Hospice 
Care,” December 3]. What should be clear 
to everyone is that all Vermonters, regard- 
less of their income or the location of their 
homes, have access to high-quality hospice 
and palliative care services. Vermont is 
one of just a handful of states where total 
access is assured, an achievement for 
which Vermonters should be duly proud. 
This didn't just happen; it took 35 years of 
hard work by the VNAs. 

Peter Cobb 

BARRETOWN 

Cobb is executive director of the VNAs 
ofVermont, the trade association 
that represents the Visiting Nurse 
Associations and nonprofit hospices. 


ted by Da Capo Publishing Inc. 
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WEEK IN REVIEW 


BAD-ASS BERNIE? 

Can anyone really picture Bernie 
Sanders as commander in chief [Last 7, 
December 24]? Does anyone really think 
Bernie could pull the trigger on the bin 
Laden types who have sworn to kill us? 

Terry Pitts 

ESSEX JUNCTION 


A MATTER OF PRIORITIES 

Alicia Freese’s "A Plan for the People? 
Burlington Progs Put Mall Man Through 
the Paces” [December 17] indicates the 
city is considering using tax-increment 
funding to pay for a park four stories 
above Church Street in a redeveloped 
Burlington Town Center, considering it 
“public infrastructure." A half mile away, 
32 acres of pristine and undeveloped 
lakefront land sits on the choppingblock, 
most to be tossed over the side of a fis- 
cally sinking Burlington College. Most 
observers know it won’t save the college 
but will destroy the North End’s last op- 
portunity for open space. The city' should 
and can lead an effort to preserve 26 of 
those acres from intense development 
by forging a coalition with land trusts 
and philanthropists to preserve this as 
a public park; a park where a revitalized 
Burlington College can carry out a signa- 
ture mission involving urban agriculture, 
fresh water ecology', archeology and 
botany. I urge elected officials to focus on 
this opportunity existing on the ground 
rather than on the dream of greenery in 
the sky. 

Charles Simpson 

BURLINGTON 

Simpson is a member of the 
Friends ofBurlington College. 


NOT WILD ABOUT REVIEW 

Rick Kisonak’s Wild review is a smug 
dismissal of Cheryl Strayed’s personal 
healing tale [Movies, December 17]. 
The movie’s merits aside, I enjoyed this 
funny, compelling book. Perhaps, as a 
woman, I more easily admired the plucky 
drive of this female protagonist on the 
kind of solo adventure more commonly 
attributed to men. 


CORRECTION 

In “Life Stories: Remembering 
Vermonters Who Died in 2014," 
[December 24], Ken Picard misiden- 
tified the mother of the two children 
in Jason Allen’s household; she is 
Amanda Kelley. 


“Wild is kind of silly," Kisonak pro- 
nounces. He then claims that when Strayed 
hiked the Pacific Crest Trail, “she wasn't 
a writer, a philosopher or even a hiker." 
She was, in fact, working on a manuscript 
and journaling on the trail, and had a dual 
major in English and women’s studies. 
Kisonak can’t see the connection between 
Strayed’s motivation for this hike and her 
previous self-destructive behavior. Really? 
Undertaking a rigorous solo hike to snap 
oneself out of a downward spiral makes 
perfect sense to me. 

Into the Wild and 127 Hours are refer- 
enced as adventures with merit, whose 
male protagonists apparently have more 
admirable “mind-sets” than Strayed. 
Hmmm. Christopher McCandless disap- 
pears into the Alaskan wilderness with a 
10-pound bag of rice and inappropriate 
footwear. Danny Boyle, after failing to 
inform anyone of his hiking plans, has us 
watch for two hours to see if he will saw 
offhis arm. Regarding the discounted bag- 
gage metaphor of Strayed’s overfull back- 
pack: At least she brought adequate gear. 
In the reverse metaphor, McCandless tries 
to outrun his baggage —eschewing money, 
possessions and family. Strayed has the 
balls to carry her baggage with her. 

Lastly, Kisonak keeps saying Strayed 
“walked" the PCT. She most definitely 
hiked it. 

Kyle Cushman 

MARSHFIELD 


UTTER FAN 

I was fortunate enough to find out about 
Mark Utter's emergence into the world of 
communication early on and have been 
a fan of his ever since [“ Live Culture: 
Colchester's Mark Utter Brings Nonverbal 
Autism to Blog and TV,” December 20]. 
His film had an impact that rates with the 
best events of my 72 years. Take the time 
to get to know him and it’ll be one of the 
best things you do for yourself in 2015. 

K.K. Wilder 
BURLINGTON 


SAY SOMETHING! 










HAPPY NEW 
YEAR... 

Start the year right with an 
Italian flair. Arnado Caprai 2010 
Montefalco Rosso. Sangiovese, 
Sagrantino, and Merlot combine 
in this Umbrian delight. 

Reg. S22.99, Now S14.99 

CHEESE 
TRADERS 
FAMOUS 
CHEESE BALLS 

just made the seasons last batch 
Reg. S9.99, Now $6.99 

STRETCH YOUR 
DOLLARS.... 

Redeem your Gift Card during 
January and we'll take 20% off your 
most expensive item of the purchase. 
(Can not be combined with other 
discounts!) 

C .HEESE TRADER S 
WTNE SELLERS 


1186 TOlliston Rd, So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Sliop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 
Web & Mobile site: 
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SCAN THIS PAGE 
WITH LAYAR 
SEE PAGE 9 
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y The North Face 

Lifestyle Store 

90 Church St., Burlington 
www.KLMountainshop.con 


The North Face 

Summit Store 

210 College St., Burlington 

877-284-3270 






Happy New Year! 


50% OFF FALL AND WINTER COLLECTIONS 


Four Great New Organic 
Iced Cappuccino Flavors 
from Kimball Brook Farm 


6 Susie Wilson Rd. ■ Essex, VT 

( 802 ) 878-4500 
www.metrorock.com 
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SATURDAY 10 

Switching Gears 


SATURDAY 10 & SUNDAY 11 

MEOW MIX 

Purrfectly primped purebreds take center stage at th( 
Vermont Fancy Felines Cat Show. This annual event 
draws kitty lovers from around the state who check 
out four-legged friends as they compete in various 
classes. Rounding out this pawsitively good time, cat: 
take a spin around the ring in the Parade of Breeds. 


SATURDAY 10 

Uphill Battle 


FRIDAY 9 

A Way With Words 


— 

SATURDAY 10 

World Music 
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Let it slow. 

Let it glow, 

Let it glow .. 

Bobbi Brown 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 
Kiehl's Since 1 851 
And now for the first time 
in Vermont ... La MerNiH 

Mirror Mirr®r 

makeup . skmcare • day spa 

Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861 -7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally £hvned ~ Locally Operated 
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Watch something LOCAL this week. 
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LOCAL 
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SEVEN DAYS 


W elcome, ladies and gentle- 
men, to one of the strangest 
weeks in Vermont’s recent 
political history. 

Behold: On Thursday morning, a 
newly sworn-in legislature will settle a 
gubernatorial election whose outcome 
has been (at least somewhat) up in the air 
since November. That’s because neither 
Democratic incumbent peter shumlin 
nor Republican challenger scott milne 
managed to win 50 percent of the vote — 
Vermont’s constitutional threshold for vic- 
tory — and neither would concede. 

When 180 legislators make the final call 
on Thursday, believe it or not, they’ll do so 
by secret ballot. 

Immediately thereafter, the newly 
elected governor — be it Shumlin or Milne — 
will pop across State Street for a traditional 
luncheon with Vermont’s former governors. 
Of course, Shummy’s invited either way: In 
the unlikely event the Democrat-dominated 
legislature kicks him to the curb, he can 
hang out with his fellow formers. 

Then, once the governor-elect polishes 
off his overcooked chicken, he’ll head over 
to the Statehouse to be sworn in at 1:30 
p.m. and deliver his inaugural address. And 
then, you know, start governing. 

While both candidates claim they’re 
not twisting arms to secure victory, 
Shumlin went out of his way Monday to 
illustrate the calamity he believes would 
befall Vermont if Milne prevails. The 
governor-for-now noted that when he was 
first elected, it took him more than two 
months to staff his administration, start 
writing a budget and prepare to lead the 
state — steps Milne has not publicly taken. 

"You know, government would literally 
be paralyzed while this candidate tried 
to suddenly pull it all together in a really 
short period of time,” Shumlin said during 
a press conference at his Montpelier office. 
“To be expected to do that in a number of 
hours really is not a realistic expectation 
for good government.” 

Paralyzed ? Damn. Them’s fightin’ 
words. 

For his part, Milne has purchased 
Facebook ads and produced web videos 
encouraging voters to call their legislators 
and urge them to support his candidacy. 
Meanwhile, a shadow)' new organization 
called Vermonters for Honest Government 
has spent at least $30,000 on TV ads sup- 
porting Milne’s cause. The group's front- 
man, william round of Newport, won't say 
who’s footingthe bill — even though the ads 
slam Shummy for a lack of “transparency." 
Good grief! 

If the spectacle of a second gubernato- 
rial campaign secretly decided by a bunch 


of legislators is too much for you, you’re 
not alone. This year’s never-ending-No- 
vember has prompted several lawmakers 
to dust off long-debated constitutional 
amendments that would ensure that the 
person who received the most votes would 
actually become governor. 

For the record, that was Shumlin, who 
won 2,434 more than Milne. You know, if 
that kind of thing matters to you. 

“We live in a democracy, and in a de- 
mocracy the citizens’ votes should really 
make a difference," says Sen. anthony 
pollina (P/D-Washington). “I’m not a 
constitutional historian or scholar, but it 
doesn't make sense to me to have the leg- 
islature electing the governor.” 


Pollina is drafting a constitutional 
amendment that would call for a runoff 
election if no candidate won more than 
40 percent of the vote. Another pro- 
posal, which veteran Sen. bill doyle 
(R-Washington) has repeatedly introduced 
over the years, would throw the election 
to the legislature only when no candidate 
received 40 percent. Instant-runoff voting 
could be another option. 

Shumlin endorsed Doyle’s idea this 
week, arguing that Milne’s decision to 
keep fighting has set a “really dangerous 
precedent.” 

Sen. jeanette white (D-Windham), who 
chairs the Senate Government Operations 
Committee, says she plans to cosponsor 
Pollina’s measure because she wants to 
“have a conversation" in her committee 
about throwing out the old system. 

“I don’t know if it’s the right thing to do 
anymore," she says. 

But White acknowledges that, espe- 
cially in Vermont, constitutional amend- 
ments are “pretty darn difficult” to enact. 
Proposals must pass the Senate by a two- 
thirds majority and the House by a simple 
majority in two successive biennia and 
then survive a public referendum. 

Eleven times in Vermont’s history, 
amendments similar to Pollina’s and 
Doyle's have failed to go the distance. 

And support for such measures is 
not universal. White’s counterpart 
in the House, Rep. donna sweaney 
(D-Windsor), says she’s leery of making 
such a significant change based upon 
one unusual election. 

“The system that we have right now has 
worked in the past at some level," she says. 


PAULHEINTZ E 


We’ll see on Thursday whether it works 
this time around. 

Stay Tuned 

For years, Shumlin talked smack about 
the federal Affordable Care Act, saying it 
didn’t go far enough in expanding access 
to health insurance or containing rising 
health care costs. Only a universal, publicly 
financed, single-payer health care system 
would do the trick, he argued. 

That was before he pulled the flip-flop 
of his political career last month and 
dropped his signature policy initiative — 
giving up the fight for single-payer before 
it truly began. 

Now, it seems, Shummy’s tune has 
changed on the ACA, better known as 
Obamacare. At Monday’s press conference, 
the gov said he was “delighted" that the 
federal law’s expanded Medicaid cover- 
age and health care subsidies have cut the 
number of uninsured Vermonters almost 
in half over the past two years — from 
42,760 to 23,231. 

Shumlin seemed ready to unfurl the 
“mission accomplished" banner over the 
aircraft carrier. 

Now, he said, the state should trans- 
form the way it pays for health care and 
focus on reducing its costs. To that end, 
Shumlin promised to outline in this week’s 
inaugural address and next week’s budget 
address — assuming he’s reelected — a 
plan to reduce the Medicaid cost shift by 
increasing the amount that providers are 
reimbursed for their services. 

As for the details? 

“Stay tuned,” Shumlin said at least six 
times during the hour-long presser. 

Not included in his spit-shined list of 
health care priorities was any mention of 
a plan to cover those 23,000 Vermonters 
who remain uninsured. 

Asked about the omission, Shumlin 
said, “I am open to any ideas that would 
help us move to the universal health care 
system that you know I deeply believe in." 

Open to any ideas? Hardly the words of 
a governor planning to lead the charge. 

So what, exactly, is he going to propose 
to achieve universal coverage? 

“We’re still developing those recom- 
mendations," he said, noting that he had 
only recently abandoned his last grand 
plan. 

“You spent four years working on that 
plan that didn't go forward,” Seven Days 
noted. “Do you have an ETA for when 
your next recommendation of how to deal 
with those uninsured people will reach the 
legislature?" 

“We will be working on that in this bi- 
ennium," he said. 




Experience the 
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reach your goals. 
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RESOLVE TO BE MORE 
PASSIONATE (AND SAVE 
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Sounds familiar. 

Now that Shumlin has moved on from 
single-payer, much of the apparatus built 
up to assure its passage appears to be 
disintegrating. 

Last year, the Montpelier lobbying firm 
KSE Partners founded the nonprofit advo- 
cacy group Vermont CURE with $100,000 
in funding from the American Federation 
of Teachers. The group's mission was to 
support candidates who backed single- 
payer and lobby for its passage in the 
Statehouse. 

Just days before the gov- 
ernor announced his inten- 
tion to abandon his plan, the 
organization hired former 
Shumlin administration and 
campaign staffer ryan mclaren to serve 
as its executive director. Now Vermont 
CURE plans to disband in six weeks, says 
board chair bram kleppner. and McLaren 
will lose the job he just started. 

“Our sense is that the organization 
doesn’t really have a reason to exist any- 
more,” Kleppner says. “If the governor says 
we can’t figure out how to do this and we’re 
giving up, the odds of implementing some- 
thing without his leadership is so steep 
that it's not worth our time and money to 
do something that’s probably a lost fight.” 

Of course, Shumlin certainly isn’t the 
only player in state government. 

In the absence of gubernatorial 
leadership, House Speaker shap smith 
(D-Morristown) or Senate President Pro 
Tern john Campbell (D-Windsor) could 
adopt universal coverage as a top priority 
this session. But both men held their noses 
at the notion of passing Shumlin's single- 
payer financing plan before they even saw 
it — and both have identified other issues, 
such as education finance reform and Lake 
Champlain cleanup, as higher priorities. 

Whether they or any other legislators 
fill the vacuum left by Shumlin's abdica- 
tion of the universal health care throne 
remains to be seen. 

What is certain is that Shumlin will con- 
tinue to at least talk about health care. He 
pledged Monday to focus his inaugural and 
budget addresses on the two issues he said 
“anyone who listened to voters in this elec- 
tion” heard the most about: the rising cost of 
health care and the rising cost of education. 

Given that he’s yet to advance a plan to 
counter either, can we expect something 
real — or just a bunch of rhetoric? 

“You’ve got to come to the speeches," 
he said. “But the answer is: I sure hope it 
will be more than rhetorical.” 

Guess we’ll have to stay tuned. 

Media Notes 

The Burlington Free Press reported 
Tuesday that its next publisher will be 
al getler, who helmed a Massachusetts 
newspaper group during a period of cost- 
cutting and layoffs at its Eagle-Tribune 
and sister papers. According to Getter's 


POLITICS 


website, he is also a prolific public speaker 
— and a ventriloquist. 

Getler replaces jim fogler, who left 
the Free Press in September. At the time, 
the paper was undergoing a newsroom 
reorganization that resulted in several 
departures, retirements and layoffs. 

The Freeps isn’t the only local daily 
shedding staff. 

In recent months, the Mitchell- 
family-owned Rutland Herald and Barre- 
Montpelier Times Argus have lost several 
key employees, according to 
multiple people familiar with 
the situation. 

BRUCE EDWARDS, who Spent 
~ ~ “ ” nearly 27 years at the Herald, 
most notably its business 
reporter, left in September, kevin o connor, 
a 31-year veteran and Vermont Sunday 
Magazine mainstay, left the paper in 
December. The Times Argus, meanwhile, 
recently lost sports reporter anna grearson 
and Montpelier reporter amy nixon. The 
latter started a new gig this week covering 
education for VTDigger.org, 

Perhaps most troubling for the compa- 
ny’s bottom line, advertising director and 
sates manager peter colomb, who spent 
nearly 25 years at the Herald, left last week 
to work for Rutland’s Catamount Radio. 
The T-A hasn't had an advertising director 

In a note to readers in December, 
Herald editor rob mitchell, whose father, 
john mitchell, serves as publisher of the 
two papers, announced that the Herald 
was doing away with its Southern Vermont 
section and consolidating its content into 
the Local & State section. 

Sources say the move portends further 
reductions in its delivery to and coverage 
of Bennington, Windham and Windsor 
counties. 

It’s unclear whether O’Connor, who 
covered Windham County, was laid off 
as part of a southern Vermont pullback 
or left voluntarily. He confirmed his de- 
parture but declined to comment further. 
The Herald's other southern report- 
ers — Springfield’s susan smallheer and 
Bennington’s Patrick mcardle — remain 

The Mitchells are also considering 
enlisting VTDigger to provide Statehouse 
coverage for the Herald and T-A, sources 
say. It's unclear whether such a move 
would spell the end of the Vermont Press 
Bureau, which has served as the papers’ 
Statehouse outpost since Rob Mitchell’s 
grandfather, bob mitchell, joined it in 
1935. The bureau currently includes neal 
goswami and josh o'gorman. 

Ironically, VTDigger was founded by 
veteran journalist anne galloway after she 
was laid off by the T-A in 2009. Galloway 
says her former bosses have not ap- 
proached her about a collaboration. 

The Mitchells, CEO Catherine nelson 
and Times Argus editor steve pappas did 
not return calls seeking comment © 
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Montpelier Notebook: 

New Leaders Take Key Posts in 2015 


STATEHOUSE 


S ailing into unknown waters, are you better 
off with old salts or a fresh crew navigating 
the ship? Vermonters are about to find out. 
As the 2015 legislative session launches 
this week in Montpelier, several key roles will be 
filled by new players — or, in some cases, by veteran 
players with new assignments. They'll face a host 
of serious challenges, from bridging a $100 million 


state budget gap to revamping Vermont's education 
finance system. 

A change at the top looks unlikely: Gov. Peter 
Shumlin is expected to keep his job when the leg- 
islature votes to ratify his election on Thursday. 
But he’s already announced several high-level staff- 
ing changes. 

In the legislature, 35 new House members and 


four new senators are taking their seats. Not all the 
committee leaders will be the same as they were last 
session, though Senate committee chairmanships had 
yet to be announced as of Tuesday. 

Here’s a look at some of those with new roles 
and how they might influence everything from the 
efficiency of the legislative session to how the state 
spends taxpayer dollars. ® 



Justin Johnson Mitzi Johnson 


Dave Sharpe 


Bill Lippert 


AGE: 64 


LIVES IN: Barre City 

NEW ROLE: Secretary of the Agency of 

Administration 


LIVES IN: Grand Isle 
NEW ROLE: Chair of the House 
Appropriations Committee 


LIVES IN: Bristol 

NEW ROLE: Chair of a revamped House 
Education Committee 


LIVES IN: Hinesburg 

NEW ROLE: Chair of the House Health Care 

Committee 


FORMER ROLES: Johnson was most 
recently deputy secretary of the Agency of 
Natural Resources. He previously served as 
commissioner and deputy commissioner of the 
o Department of Environmental Conservation. 

H and was a holdover from the administration of 
Si former Republican governor Jim Douglas, 

g An Australian by birth, Johnson is now 

g 3 U.S. citizen. He came to the United States 
3 to work as an agricultural journalist and was 
w lured to Vermont for a communications job 

with the state agriculture department in 1994. 

|2 THE UPSHOT: JohnsonO new job - 

2 essentially chief operating officer— is one 
5 of the toughest in state government. The 
P “secretary* is expected to solve nearly all of 
9 the problems and get none of the credit. 

° Among his first priorities will be addressing 

that $100 million budget gap. Unlike his 
predecessor. Jeb Spaulding, who had 
£ previously served as state treasurer and chair 
o of the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
g Johnson has little financial background. 

3 He said he will look to others for accounting 
1/1 expertise and sees his role as finding the path 

to achieve goals. Others describe Johnson as 
an adept manager who can navigate his way 
v, through bureaucracy. Whether its on account 
£ of his Aussie accent or his affable demeanor, he 

^ has a reputation for finding solutions that leave 

X all parties feeling reasonably satisfied. 

S As for his own politics. Johnson says. *1 
tend not to approach it particularly politically. 
2 I see it as a public-service role.* 


FORMER ROLES: Johnson, a Democrat, 
has been vice chair of the Appropriations 
Committee for four years, a member of the 
committee for eight and in the legislature 
since 2003. This is her first legislative 
chairmanship, but she has experience 
keeping a tripartisan set of legislators 
in sync as conductor of the Statehouse 
Singers group. 

THE UPSHOT: Johnson studied under 
longtime Appropriations Committee 
chair Martha Heath, who retired from the 
legislature last year. The Grand Isle rep 
recently earned a masters degree in public 

As her committee tackles the $100 million 
budget gap, expect Johnson to try to keep 
members focused on the state's new results- 
based accountability strategy, reminding 
them to ask whether state programs are 
making Vermonters better off before agreeing 
to spend money on them. 

'Its really about figuring out how to make 
decisions differently,* Johnson says. 


FORMER ROLES: Sharpe, a Democratic 
legislator since 2003, is a longtime member 
of the House Ways and Means Committee. 

THE UPSHOT: House Speaker Shap Smith 
(D-Morristown) says his No. 1 priority this 
session is to reform Vermont's complex and 
controversial education finance system. To 
achieve that goal, he plans to broaden the ed 
committee's jurisdiction to include tax policy 
— and he's replacing its longtime chair. Rep, 
Joey Donovan (D-Burlington), with Sharpe. 

A retired auto repair shop owner, Sharpe 
loves getting into the weeds of education 
funding. He's never chaired a legislative 
committee, but says that when he led the 
Bristol Selectboard, his style was to build 

Many have tried and failed to find a 
way to lower school spending and property 
taxes while improving education — without 
stripping communities of control over their 
schools. T recognize its a difficult issue to talk 
about,* Sharpe says. 


FORMER ROLES: Chair and longtime 
member of the House Judiciary Committee; 
legislator since 1994 

THE UPSHOT: This job might have 
become a little easier when Gov. 

Peter Shumlin announced on December 17 
that he was dropping plans for universal, 
government-financed health care. But Lippert 
might be left to referee a free-for-all among 
those seeking some other way to make health 
care more affordable and available. 

Lippert. a Democrat, didn't ask to head the 
health care committee, but Speaker Smith 
was looking for a veteran to tackle the hot- 
button issue after former chair Mike Fisher 
lost his bid for reelection. 

Lippert is known as a passionate but 
deliberate chair who takes time to defuse 
differences. He was involved in crafting 
the 2000 civil unions and 2009 same-sex 
marriage laws — some of the state's most 
contentious and delicate legislation to date. 


ITS REALLY ABOUT FIGURING OUTHOWTO MAKE DECISIONS DIFFERENTLY. 

MITZI JOHNSON, INCOMING HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS CHAIR 
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Sarah Copeland Hanzas 

AGE: 44 

LIVES IN: Bradford 
NEW ROLE: House majority leader 
FORMER ROLES: A member of the House since Z005. 
Copeland Hanzas formerly served on the House Health Care 
Committee and as an assistant majority leader. 

THE UPSHOT: Copeland Hanzas has been a part of the 
House Democratic leadership team since she was elected, 
and now moves into the caucus' top role. She replaces 
Willem Jewett who opted against remaining in the position 
after two years on the job. 

Vermont-raised Copeland Hanzas has a wide range of connections to people and issues: 

The mother of three owns the Local Buzz cafe in Bradford and coaches youth sports. Her new 
role marshaling the majority caucus will require her to play the heavy with members on close 
or controversial bills. Copeland Hanzas has a no-nonsense demeanor that could help keep the 
ideologically diverse caucus in check. 

Erika Wolffing 

AGE: 29 

LIVES IN: Montpelier 

NEW ROLE: Chief of staff to Senate President Pro 
Tempore John Campbell (D-Windsor) 

FORMER ROLES: Wolffing was a fundraiser for all 
three of Shumlin's gubernatorial campaigns and for the 
Democratic Governors Association, which Shumlin chaired. 
Between fundraising gigs, she served as deputy labor 
commissioner. She got her start in the Vermont political 
arena as an intern for the Vermont State Employees 
Association. 

THE UPSHOT: Most recently, Wolffing has been the young, behind-the-scenes operative 
working to fill campaign coffers. Senators need her to become the behind-the-scenes magician 
who can manage many competing egos. And given that she's spent much of her career working 
for Shumlin. Wolffing will likely have to assure independent-minded senators that her loyalties 

Her ability to do that — and to keep Campbell organized, focused and communicating with 
other senators — will help determine how well the upper chamber functions this session. 

Wolffing replaces Rebecca Ramos, a lawyer and veteran political manager who played a 
big part in keeping the Senate running smoothly for the last two years. Ramos left Campbell's 
employ last summer for a much more lucrative gig working the Statehouse halls as a lobbyist 
with the Necrason Group, 

Dustin Degree 

AGE: 29 

LIVES IN: St. Albans City 

NEW ROLE: State senator representing Franklin County 
and Alburgh 

FORMER ROLES: Degree, a Republican, was elected to 
the House at the age of 25 and served one two-year term 
before losing a bid for Senate in 2012. Degree previously 
served as an executive assistant to former governor Jim 
Douglas. He works in marketing for NG Advantage. 

THE UPSHOT: In his second bid fora Senate seat Degree 
came in as the top vote getter among five candidates 
seeking two seats. He defeated longtime Democratic senator Sara Kittell, who ran to return to 
the legislature. 

Degree is unlikely to be a reticent freshman waiting his turn to speak. He says he sees his 
strong electoral showing as a license to go to bat for fiscal restraint and the cleanup of Lake 
Champlain. If Degree succeeds in making his voice heard in the Senate, he could raise its 
minority Republican profile. Ds and Ps outnumber Rs in the upper chamber, 21 to nine. 

Contact: terri@sevendaysvt.com 
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Power to the People: Envisioning Rutland 
as ‘Energy City of the Future’ 


A t first glance, the rows of 
panels that snake along a hill- 
top in Rutland look like any of 
the large solar arrays popping 
up in Vermont. But Green Mountain 
Power’s two-megawatt Stafford Hill 
Solar Farm project is one of a kind. 

The project is the first in the country 
to power a “microgrid” using only solar 
power and batteries, according to the 
U.S. Department of Energy. Constructed 
on a landfill defunct since 1991, it’s also 
the first known solar storage project 
located on a brownfield — a site where 
reuse is complicated by the presence of 
contaminants — formerly used to bury 

Energy experts say the solar farm is 
paving the way for what could be a new 
model for how utilities deliver power. 
When the roughly 7,700 panels go online 
in a few months, they’ll generate enough 
electricity to power 365 homes year- 
round, or 2,000 homes during “full sun” 
conditions, feeding that electricity onto 
the larger, regional grid. 

But the real innovation happens 
when the power goes out, and Stafford 
Hill can disconnect from the regional 
grid and function as a self-sustaining 
unit. Two types of batteries will store 
energy, which in turn can light up a des- 
ignated Red Cross shelter at the nearby 
high school. 

At the groundbreaking ceremony 
last summer, one DOE official called it 
the “perfect” project and "a national 
model for the future of clean energy.” 
Grant funding from the DOE is covering 
$235,000 of the $10 million price tag; 
the Vermont Public Service Department 
chipped in another $50,000 through the 
Clean Energy Development Fund. 

Microgrids aren't new. Electricity 
generation in the United States actually 
started with small municipal utilities 
dotting the landscape, largely discon- 
nected from one another. Islands and 
other remote locations have long relied 
on microgrids for power. 

Most electricity customers, however, 
pull their power from mega, not micro, 
grids, such as ISO New England, which 
oversees New England’s bulk electric 
power system. It’s not always the ideal 
model, according to AJ Rossman, a long- 
time solar entrepreneur and founder 
of Burlington-based Smart Resource 
Labs. He said that as demand surges and 



ENERGY EXPERTS SAY RUTLAND'S STAFFORD HILL SOLAR FARM 
ISPAVING THEWAYFORWHATCOULDBEA 

NEW MODEL FOR HOW UTILITIES DELIVER POWER. 



more small-scale, renewable generation 
comes online, energy experts are con- 
sidering tweaks to the one-size-fits-all 
mega grid. 

Microgrids provide communities 
with resiliency during emergencies, al- 
lowing critical services — like a shelter, 
or a police station — to remain func- 
tional when the grid goes down. It’s also 
economical; using the power that's gen- 
erated close to home cuts down on “line 


loss,” or the electricity that goes to waste 
when power is transmitted over long 
distances. Many of the arguments are 
the same ones locavores make for eating 
food grown in the immediate vicinity. 

“It becomes time to think about doing 
things a little bit smarter,” said Rossman. 

Microgrids offer benefits beyond pro- 
viding power during the occasional outage. 
When paired with storage capability, these 
facilities can bank power during times 
when energy generation exceeds customer 
demand. Traditionally grids have to fire up 
or power down generation sources, like 
coal or gas plants, to accommodate the 
energy needs of the moment 

Batteries can also help smooth out 
the peaks and valleys associated with 
intermittent renewable energy sources. 

Rod Viens, the executive vice 
president at White River Junction- 
based groSolar — the company that 
constructed the Stafford Hill panels 
— agreed that the Rutland project 
is innovative by both Vermont and 
industry standards. It is the latest in 
a number of projects under way in a 
city dogged in recent years by a bad 
reputation as a crime-ridden burg 


battling unemployment and a de- 
pressed downtown. 

When Stafford Hill powers up in 
March, Rutland is poised to become the 
“solar capital of New England” — mean- 
ing the city will generate more kilowatts 
of solar power per capita than anywhere 
else in the region. 

The milestone is a realization of 
Green Mountain Power's promise to the 
city when the Colchester-based utility 
service merged with Rutland-based 
Central Vermont Public Service in 2012. 
Aggressive downtown investment and 
a no-layoff policy were also part of the 
deal, which has since led to a loftier goal; 
to make Rutland the "energy city of the 
future." The plan, in real-world terms, 
is to use Rutland as the laboratory for 
new projects in energy generation and 
efficiency. Experiments may be as large 
as Stafford Hill or as small as individual 
home and business energy makeovers. 

Promising as all of that sounded, 
many in Rutland County, including 
Rutland Mayor Christopher Louras, still 
feared losing CVPS as a local employer 
and major player in the business com- 
munity. “The most basic concern was 
that there was going to be a giant sucking 
sound of jobs from Rutland [going] up to 
Colchester,” Louras said. 

Public officials were also wary, 
Louras said. “The city and local stake- 
holders frankly told Green Mountain 
Power that we were going to hold their 
feet to the fire on the commitments they 
made to the city,” said Louras. But so 
far they haven’t had to do so. “The fact 
of the matter is we haven’t been able to 
catch up to them.” 

The idea, said GMP CEO Mary Powell, 
was to build on CVPS’ history in Rutland, 
while doing something “that was forward 
looking and forward thinking.” True to its 
word, GMP has made strides to enliven 
downtown Rutland in the two and a half 
years since the merger. It’s recruited busi- 
nesses — some tied directly to the solar 
industry, like groSolar and SunCommon, 
as well as those unrelated, like Small Dog 
Electronics — to relocate downtown, and 
Louras said GMP is working to bring an 
independent bookstore back to the city. 

GMP itself moved into a vacant 
storefront on Rutland's Merchants Row; 
What was formerly a department store 
is now the gleaming, high-tech Energy 
Innovation Center. In the rear of the 
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building is a large, open-concept office 
space where workers tap away at lap- 
tops at standing desks. There’s a confer- 
ence room encased in glass walls and a 
large educational exhibit that invites 
schoolchildren to learn about energy 
and efficiency. 

Powell remembers showing up on 
Merchants Row a few years ago to find 
seemingly deserted streets and abun- 
dant parking. Not so today: Occupancy 
rates in downtown storefronts are now 
at 95 percent. 

‘‘Rutland does feel different,” said 
Powell. 


But solar projects have raised few 
objections within Rutland city limits, 
and Stafford Hill is no exception. One 
benefit of constructing a solar farm atop 
a former landfill is that the location was 
already tucked out of sight. The roughly 
15 acres on which it sits weren’t suitable 
for many other types of development. 

On an overcast day last month, Kirk 
Shields — who introduces himself as 
an “innovation champion" with GMP 
— put on a hard hat and began the trek 
up Stafford Hill. He crunched through 
the snow that lingered after a power- 
ful winter storm had swept the region a 



But Powell doesn't take sole credit 
for the change. When she first started 
coming to Rutland, she tapped into a 
network of young, energetic people 
Working to change their city. GMP’s ar- 
rival also coincided with renewed efforts 
at neighborhood stabilization and a new 
approach to police work. The timing 
and overlap in these areas, Louras said, 
transformed the city. “I’m not just blow- 
ing smoke,” he said. “That’s a fact.” 

Louras’ optimism is tempered by 
concerns that solar jobs — booming now 
— won’t make up for the loss of CVPS. 
Sen. Kevin Mullin (R-Rutland) ac- 
knowledged that GMP is making good 
on its promises, but still believes that 
“there’s no question the merger hurt 
Rutland,” particularly when it comes 
to the loss of executive-level positions 
formerly associated with CVPS. 

He also shares the concerns of some 
Rutland County residents who object to 
the sudden onslaught of solar develop- 
ment in the region. “What the state has 
done is turn their backs completely on 
local control," said Mullin, citing con- 
cerns about the long-term affordability 
of solar and calling some projects in the 
region “eyesores.” 


week before, leaving some GMP custom- 
ers without power for days. Such winter 
storms are one reason why a microgrid 
powering a shelter makes practical sense. 

Shields, who worked with the city 
on the permitting for the project, said 
Rutland officials were happy to put the 
former landfill to good use. The panels 
are in place, and construction is under 
way on a battery-storage system that 
will hold lead acid and lithium ion bat- 
teries. By producing electricity when the 
sun shines, and banking excess power in 
those batteries, the microgrid should be 
able to power the shelter indefinitely. 

Energy experts like Viens predict 
it won't be long before solar-powered 
microgrids are everywhere. Rutland is 
already considering other potential sites 
for the technology, according to Louras, 
including the city’s water treatment 
facility. 

When Stafford Hill powers up in 
March, Shields said, it will be GMP’s 
biggest solar project yet. Pausing atop 
the snowy hill now blanketed with solar 
panels, he predicted, “It won't stay the 
biggest for long.” © 

Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.com 
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Vermont Crime Lab Struggles to Stay Legit 



V ermont’s forensic laboratory 
missed a December deadline 
to qualify for a key accredita- 
tion, potentially throwing into 
doubt the admissibility of evidence in 
hundreds of criminal cases across the 

The Waterbury-based Vermont 
Forensics Laboratory knew for four 
years that it would have to meet tougher 
standards when its previous accredita- 
tion, based on less stringent scientific 
criteria, expired last month. Two weeks 
before that expiration, the lab requested 
and received a six-month extension for 
promising to improve. 

The accrediting agency says the June 
deadline is the lab's last chance to comply 
with international standards that most 
labs across the country have already 
met. Part of the Department of Public 
Safety, the Vermont Forensic Laboratory 
is accredited by the American Society of 
Crime Laboratory Directors/Laboratory 
Accreditation Board, a North Carolina- 
based nonprofit that has issued certifi- 
cations to nearly 400 state, local, federal 
and international labs. It is the largest 
of four U.S. organizations that accredit 
forensic labs. 

Interim lab director Tara Tighe, 
whose agency handles physical evidence 
for almost all criminal prosecutions in 
the state, said it could meet the June 
deadline. 

x “It's a lot of hard work, but in six 
jh months, we should be there,” said 
5 Tighe, who has been in the top job since 
g October. “We're working hard on that.” 

5 But at least one prominent Vermont 
w attorney questions whether the state lab 
will ever be able to satisfy its accreditors. 
St. Johnsbury defense attorney David 
« Sleigh challenged a slew of DUI cases 
5 in 2012 based on alleged shortcomings 
j, in the lab’s testing equipment — but his 
g argument failed to win over the judge at 
5 that time. Sleigh said that this year he 
may challenge every piece of evidence 
handled by the VFL in his clients’ cases, 
g citing its inability to meet modern scien- 
2 tific standards. 

g “It’s dog-ate-my-homework reasons," 
Sleigh said. “Here is what they are saying 
in a nutshell: ‘We’re not capable of meet- 
ing international standards; please give 
a us an extension. We don’t have the abil- 
t ify to be a scientific forensic lab; please 
x give us an extension. They’ve known for 



Most concerning, he said, is the lab’s 
failure to document its testing processes 
with sufficient detail and rigor so that 
outside examiners can replicate the 
results. 

Tighe contends that the lab has 
made progress in several disciplines. 
For example, it’s been able to perform 
studies and improve documentation 
for testing in the alcohol, firearms 
and drug departments. Most of the 
work required to meet the newer ac- 
creditation standards, Tighe said, has 
to do with improving written pro- 
cedures and generating paper trails, 


not changing how lab workers handle 
evidence. 

“It’s a lot of paperwork,” Tighe said. 
“There's not a lot of things changing 
procedurally.” 

The whole industry has been under 
pressure since a 2009 report issued 
by the National Academy of Sciences 
determined that forensic labs needed a 
"massive overhaul.” It found that some 
criminals had been released and others 
wrongly convicted based on faulty lab 
work. Many common forensic tests — in- 
cluding ones involving fingerprints, bite 
marks, and hair and fiber analysis — had 


never been subject to strict scientific 
review, according to the report. 

The academy urged Congress to de- 
” velop universal standards for labs and 
lab workers. 

U.S. Senator Patrick Leahy (D-Vt.) re- 
sponded: “I am troubled by the report's 
general finding that far too many foren- 
sic disciplines lack the standards neces- 
sary to ensure their scientific reliability 
in court,” he said in 2009. “I am also 
concerned that forensic laboratories and 
their experts do not have uniform, man- 
datory accreditation policies.” 

In response to the outcry, accrediting 
groups have urged labs across the coun- 
try to meet tougher, so-called “interna- 
tional standards” — global requirements 
for personnel qualifications, scientific 
validation of test results, properly func- 
tioning equipment, record keeping and 
other criteria. 

Accredited since 1999, Vermont’s lab 
has never made the grade. Instead, it 
has repeatedly been grandfathered in as 
part of ASCLD/LAB’s “legacy program,” 
designed to allow labs to buy time, and 
retain their official status, while they 
work to meet the more rigorous accredi- 
tation standards. Of the 400 accredited 
labs in the country, 40 remain on legacy 
status, including the one serving the 
state of New Hampshire. 

After the 2009 report was released, 
ASCLD/LAB announced that it would 
begin to phase out the legacy program, 
meaning all labs would have to meet 
the tougher international standards 
when their current legacy certifications 

In recent years, top Vermont lab of- 
ficials gave state legislators reason to 
hope. In January 2013, while discussing 
the lab’s breath and blood alcohol test- 
ing program, former lab director Peg 
Schwartz issued a report to lawmakers 
that stated "the program will meet ac- 
creditation standards when the labora- 
tory is next reviewed in 2014.” 

One year later, Schwartz reported 
more good news to lawmakers: The lab 
contracted with outside companies that 
meet international standards to maintain 
lab equipment and had begun to develop 
measurements of their equipment’s ac- 
curacy. The paperwork to achieve full 
international standards accreditation 
for the whole lab would be filed by the 
spring of 2014, she wrote. 

But in mid-November, just days 
before its deadline, the lab painted a very 
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different picture to ASCLD/LAB, accord- 
ing to documents provided to Seven Days. 
Acknowledging that “our expiration 
date is around the comer” 

Swartz’s successor pleaded 
for additional time. 

In a letter included 
in the documents, Tighe 
provided a litany of rea- 
sons — many of which 
predated Schwartz’s as- 
surances to the legislature 
— for the lab’s inability to 
meet the deadline. The lab 
lacked a stable director: 

Former director Eric Buel 
retired in 2011, and his 
replacement, Schwartz, 
retired in October 2014. 

Additionally, Tighe said, 
lab workers were over- 
worked and lacked suffi- 
cient managerial staff. 

The letter also men- 
tioned Tropical Storm 
Irene, stating that while the resulting 
floods did not damage the lab, the storm 
forced it and other facilities housed in 
Waterbury’s state office complex to close 
for five weeks in 2011. 


Further, Tighe's letter cited Vermont’s 
“heroin epidemic,” which she said caused 
a spike in the lab’s drug-testing unit and 
consumed lab workers' 
time. She also wrote that 
moving into the lab’s 
“new, state-of-the-art 
facility” in 2010 actually 
hindered the accredita- 
tion effort. “While this is a 
tremendous improvement 
for the VFL,” Tighe said of 
the move, “it did require a 
lot of time and effort from 
all lab sections." 

Tighe did not specify 
what steps had been 

national standards. 
Under a section labeled 
“optimism,” she told 
the ASCLD/LAB that 
the lab planned to form 
a “core audit team” to 
update protocols and 
compile paperwork necessary for ac- 
creditation. But she also noted that 
the lab was preoccupied with finding 
qualified workers and filling vacant 
management positions. 


HERE IS WHAT 
THEY ARE SAYING 
IN ANUTSHELL: 
I DON'T HAVE 
THE ABILITYTD BE 
A SCIENTIFIC 
FORENSIC FAI; 
PLEASE GIVEUS 

AN extension: 

DAVID SLEIGH, 
DEFENSE ATTORNEY 


Nonetheless, ASCLD/LAB execu- 
tive director John Neuner granted the 
Vermont lab a six-month extension in 
the legacy program. In a telephone inter- 
view, Neuner said he granted the exten- 
sion largely because there had been no 
documented problems with the accuracy 
and integrity of the evidence produced in 
the lab. 

“What’s most important is we have 
confidence in the results of the lab,” 
Neuner said. “Right now, I do. I have no 
objective evidence that causes me to be 
concerned about granting that extension. 
The evidence suggests to me that the lab 
is competent to do the things they are ac- 
credited to do.” 

But Neuner said this would likely be 
the Vermont lab’s final extension; ac- 
cording to his agency’s rules, he’s prohib- 
ited from granting another one. The full 
board would have to vote for a second 
extension, which could only occur under 
“extreme circumstances,” he said. 

In the next five months, VFL will have 
to meet international standards, submit 
to a full on-site inspection, fix any prob- 
lems that the inspection team identifies 
and report back to the ASCLD/LAB's 
board of directors. 


If the lab can’t step up, its accredita- 
tion could be pulled. 

And that, Sleigh said, would be akin 
to Christmas Day for defense attorneys, 
who could then challenge the validity of 
nearly every piece of evidence handled 
by VFL — by asking judges to throw 
it out or by convincing juries that it is 
unreliable. 

Sleigh said he isn’t going to wait until 
the June deadline. He is going to argue 
that the lab’s extension cannot mask its 
shortcomings, and in the coming weeks 
he will start challenging the evidence 
against his clients. 

A similar bid by Sleigh in 2012 was 
not successful. He then led a team that 
simultaneously appealed 28 DUI cases, 
again on grounds that the lab fell short of 
international standards. 

Judge Mary Miles Teachout rejected 
the appeal, noting that the state lab was 
still comfortably under its legacy certifi- 
cation. But in her ruling, Teachout also 
suggested that the courts expected to see 
improvement soon. © 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
86S-1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D 
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Burlington Officials 
Plan for Glitch-Free 
March Election 

Recent Burlington elections have been 
plagued by several glitches, but city of- 
ficials are hoping for smoother sailing on 
Town Meeting Day. 

In October, the clerk/treasurer's office, 
which is charged with overseeing the city’s 
elections, temporarily stopped early voting 
because five of 15 Republican candidates 
for justice of the peace had been left off the 
ballot It had to reprint ballots — a $10,000 
mistake. Then, roughly two weeks before the 
election, the office discovered that 87 voters 
in a New North End housing development 
had been listed in the wrong district 
§ There have been other snafus, too: In 
£ 2012, absentee ballots had to be reprinted 
because a tax rate was wrong. 

2 The upcoming election on March 3 is a 
" big one — due to redistricting, all the city 
Si councilors and school commissioners are 

up for reelection. 

So is the mayor. After the last ballot 
uj mishap, Mayor Miro Weinberger declared, 

3 “These avoidable and costly errors must 
5 end.” He asked his chief administrative 
S officer, Bob Rusten, to draft a plan to make 
S that happen. Rusten presented it to the city 

council on January 6. 

For the most part, the plan reads like 
u) a manual on common sense. The solution 
g for misprinted ballots? Proofreading, 
g The clerk/treasurer’s office already had 
3 multiple people reviewing the ballots 
before they were printed, according to 
Rusten. Now even more will be looking 
them over, including reps from every 
£ political party. (The Republicans caught 
tj the last $10,000 mistake concerning the 
^ justices of the peace.) 

2 The fix for assigning residents to the 
-■ wrong voting districts? The office wall 


| conduct a computerized audit one month 
before Election Day. 

Rusten defended the clerk/ 
treasurer’s office’s efforts, noting, “We 
believe most of the elections have 
functioned in a smooth and efficient way, 
recognizing the complexity of election 
processes here." Likewise, Weinberger 
said that the “smooth functioning of local 
democracy generally is very healthy in 
Burlington, thanks in large part to our 
committed election staff and volunteers.” 

Calling Burlington's election system 
“too complex to be completely error-free," 
Weinberger added, “I appreciate CAO 
Rusten’s timely efforts and am satisfied 
with how the report addresses past and 
potential issues and believe it positions the 
city to do better in future elections.” 

The clerk/treasurer’s office trill be 
implementing the report’s recommen- 
dations without Scott Schrader, who as 
an assistant chief administrative officer 
was the point person for administering 
elections. Schrader resigned recently, citing 
family and personal reasons, according to 
Rusten. The chief administrative officer 
will fill his shoes for now, along with 
assistant city attorney Gene Bergman. 

Some councilors and candidates said 
they were satisfied with the report, but 
several expressed lingering concerns. 
Republicans Kurt Wright and Michael 
Ly were both running for state rep in the 
district where 87 voters were listed on the 
rolls incorrectly. They found out about 
the mishap through a chance run-in with 
one of those voters. Ly, who lost by fewer 
than 50 votes and is now running for city 
councilor, said his race was potentially 
impacted by the screw-up. 

Wright and Lee also expressed concern 
about potential conflicts of interest at the 
polls — a worry shared by independent 
councilor Sharon Bushor. The problem? 
Nothing prevents the ward clerks who help 
run elections from being affiliated with the 
candidates. To address that, Rusten said, 
would require a legal change that is beyond 
the clerk/treasurer’s office's purview. 

ALICIA FREESE 

Survey Says: Fewer 
Vermonters Lack 
Health Insurance 

The percentage of Vermonters without 
health insurance has dropped to 3.7 per- 
cent, second lowest in the nation, accord- 
ing to new data from a survey of 4,000 
households. Massachusetts, which man- 
dates health insurance coverage, has the 
lowest percentage of uninsured. 

Since the last state-sponsored survey, in 
2012, the number of uninsured Vermonters 
declined from 42,760 to 23,231, according 
to weighted results. 



“I’m delighted with these numbers,” 
Gov. Peter Shumlin said January 5 at a 
news conference to trumpet the results of 
the Vermont Household Health Insurance 
Survey. He attributed much of the reduction 
to provisions of the federal Affordable Care 
Act, which Vermont implemented using 
its online health-insurance marketplace — 
Vermont Health Connect. 

The vehicle for signing up for 
insurance — the state's much-maligned 
website — struggled, but Shumlin said the 
underlying policies it implemented helped 
more Vermonters gain coverage for their 
health expenses. The Affordable Care Act 
expanded who was eligible for Medicaid 
and provided subsidies to help more 
people afford private insurance. 

“With all the pains and struggle, it 
is clear that Medicaid expansion and 
the Affordable Care Act are benefiting 
Vermonters," Shumlin said. 

Shumlin noted that the growth in the 
number of Vermonters on Medicaid has 
consequences. It means more medical 
coverage is paid at Medicaid’s lower rates, 
shifting costs onto private insurance. 
Shumlin said he hopes to offer a remedy 
for this long-standing problem as part of 
a health care package he will announce as 
the legislative session opens. 

The extensive survey asked respondents 
not only if they have insurance, but what 
kind and how satisfied they are with their 
coverage. 

For the first time, the survey also 
asked respondents about their familiarity 
with health insurance terms. All the 
buzz about health care in recent years, 
especially concerning Obamacare, may 
have contributed to the high level of health- 
insurance literacy that the new survey found. 

“Nearly all residents are confident they 
understand premiums, deductible and co- 
pays while 55 percent are confident they 
understand the term ‘health exchange,”’ 
the report states. 

The 119-page report contains dozens 
of tidbits ripe for further analysis. Some 
highlights: 

private (nongovernmental) insurance 
continues to decline. The new figure is 
54.4 percent, down from 56.8 percent two 
years ago and 60.1 percent in 2000. 


Medicaid increased 3 percent in two years, 
from 17.9 percent to 21.1. 

• The percentage of uninsured dropped 
from a high of 9.8 percent in 2005 to 3.7 
percent in the new survey. 

• The25-to-34agebrackethas the highest 
percentage of uninsured — 11 percent. 

• The number of uninsured is highest 
for Vermonters age 25-34 and 45-64 and 
lowest among children and seniors. The 
35-44 bracket has about half the number of 
uninsured as the age groups on either side. 

County have the highest rates of uninsured. 

• Of uninsured adults, 79.4 percent are 
employed and 76.1 of them have full-time 
jobs. 

• Fewer uninsured adults said they had 
trouble paying their medical bills than in 
previous surveys — 35.6 percent compared 
to 40.3 percent two years ago and 46.1 
percent in 2008. 

• Many of the uninsured — 77 percent 
— don’t have access to insurance through 
work. 

NANCY REMSEN 


Welch Losing a Top 
Aide to Vermont 
State Colleges 



Rep. Peter Welch (D-Vt.) is saying goodbye 
to a longtime political aide who has run 
his Vermont office since 2007, the year 
he became the state's lone congressman. 
Tricia Coates is going to work for soon- 
to-be Vermont State Colleges chancellor 
Jeb Spaulding as director for external and 
governmental affairs. 

Coates is leaving in two weeks, Welch 
spokesman Ryan Nickel said. No word yet 
on who will replace her. One possibility is 
Jon Copans, the deputy state director who 
has also been Welch’s campaign manager. 

Spaulding himself has yet to start 
his new job as chancellor. Thursday is 
his last day as administration secretary 
for Gov. Peter Shumlin. That’s the same 
day lawmakers are to vote on Shumlin's 
election, and, assuming they say “yea,” the 
governor gives his inaugural address. 

TERRI HALLENBECK 
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Queen City Shake-Up: New Districts, 
Candidates in Landmark Election 



^ ■■ ifty-two-card pickup” — 
that's how political new- 
comer Jason L’Ecuyer 
I characterized the upcom- 
ing election season in the Queen City. 
On March 3, every city council and 
school board seat — as well as the 
mayor’s — is up for grabs. 

For the past 21 years, Burlington has 
had seven wards that elected two coun- 
cilors apiece during alternating years. 
Starting in March, that system will be 
replaced by one that more accurately 
reflects Burlington’s population: eight 
wards and four districts (comprising 
two wards), each of which will elect one 
councilor. 

The same structure applies to the 
school board, which, like the council, 
will be reduced from 14 members to 12. 

Campaigning has yet to start in 
earnest, and candidates could still sur- 
face — the deadline for filing is January 
26 — but several interesting matchups 
have already emerged. In the race for 
mayor, Progressive-endorsed Steve 
Goodkind, the former public works di- 
rector, is challenging his old boss, Miro 
Weinberger — the developer-turned- 
Democratic politician who’s wrapping 
up his first three-year term. 

It's been a rocky year for the school 
board, which clashed with the school 
administration while trying to fix 
financial problems. Half of the mem- 
bers are finishing their first terms, 
and those who run for reelection will 
be peddling a budget that likely entails 
school staff cuts and a tax increase. At 
least two new candidates have pub- 
licly announced bids: Mark Barlow in 
the North District and Helen Hossley 
in Ward 7. 

On the council, nearly a quarter of 
the incumbents are stepping down, and 
L’Ecuyer is one of at least seven new 
candidates stepping up. 

University of Vermont juniors Ben 
Vidal, an independent, and Brock Gibian, 
a Democrat, will compete to represent 
the brand-new, student-heavy Ward 8. 

As executive director of Emerge 
Vermont, Sarah McCall has been work- 
ing to get female Democrats into office. 
Now she’s running in the Old North 
End's Ward 3 against Progressive Sara 
Giannoni, another new candidate. 
Giannoni works at the Committee on 
Temporary Shelter. 


In the New North End, Michael 
Ly, who nearly won a House seat in 
November, is campaigning again, this 
time hoping to reclaim the Ward 7 
council seat for Republicans. The self- 
employed financial consultant will face 
a to-be-determined Democrat. 

At the outset, redistricting seemed 
ripe for drama, since the redrawn 
lines lumped councilors of the same 
political stripe into the same district, 
meaning they would have to compete 
against each other for a single seat. But 
the potential for intraparty contests 
has mostly fizzled. During the last few 


weeks, incumbents quietly decided 
among themselves who will run for 
which seat and who will bow out. 

In Ward 3, one Progressive — either 
Vince Brennan or Rachel Siegel — was 
positioned to lose a seat. Instead, both 
announced that they are stepping down, 
and Giannoni will try to fill the single 
spot. Brennan said he wants to spend 
more time with his wife and two teen- 
age sons; Siegel said she's dealing with 
several minor health issues. 

Initially it looked like there would 
be more incumbent Democrats — Chip 
Mason, Norm Blais, Karen Paul and 


POLITICS 


Joan Shannon — than the number of 
seats available in Ward 5, Ward 6 and 
the South District. "I figure it’ll be a 
question of who wants it least,” sug- 
gested Blais, 
who represents 
Ward 6, to Seven 
Days in late 
November. That 

individual turned out to be Blais, who 
explained more recently that he bowed 
out because ‘‘I don’t want to run against 
another Democrat.” 

Democrat Bianka LeGrand, who 
came to Burlington as a Bosnian refugee 
and is finishing her first term on the 
council, is also stepping down, avoiding 
a showdown in Ward 7 against fellow 
Democrat Tom Ayres. LeGrand said she 
is leaving not to avoid a primary, but for 
personal reasons. 

Meanwhile, some internal challenges 
have cropped up in unexpected places. 
L'Ecuyer, an IBM employee and first-time 
candidate, is challenging Ayres for the 
Democratic endorsement. The party will 
make its pick during a January 11 caucus. 
(Progressives and Republicans chose 
their candidates last month. Libertarians 
haven’t met yet, but Loyal Ploof has de- 
clared his candidacy for mayor.) 

In the New North End, Kurt 
Wright, a Republican state rep who’s 
closing out his sixth term represent- 
ing Ward 4, made a turf deal with 
Democrat Dave Hartnett, his friend 
and political ally. Hartnett is going for 
the North District seat (Wards 4 and 
7) while Wright runs for reelection 
in Ward 4. But now Carmen George, 
a former councilor and current 
marketing director at TruexCullins 
architecture firm, has decided to chal- 
lenge Hartnett for the North District 
Democratic nomination. 

The rest of the city is shaping up to 
be an incumbent’s market. In Ward 1, 
no one has yet emerged to challenge 
Sharon Bushor, an independent who 
has served 28 years on the Burlington 
City Council. The coast is similarly 
clear for Max Tracy, a Progressive who 
has represented Ward 2 since 2012. 
The same goes for Wright in Ward 4. 
Mason is so far unopposed in Ward 5, 
as are Paul in Ward 6 and Shannon in 
the South District (Wards 5 and 6). 
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Emily Lee, a former candidate and 
financial adviser for Merrill Lynch, 
has scrapped plans to run in the East 
District (Wards 1 and 8), according to 
Fauna Hurley, chair of the Burlington 
Democratic Party. That means 
Progressive Selene Colburn currently 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
JUNIORS BEN VIDAL 
AN INDEPENDENT 
AND BROCK GIBIAN. 

A DEMOCRAT 
WILL COMPETE 
TO REPRESENT 
THE BRAND-NEW, 
STUDENT-HEAVY WARD B. 

has no competition. Nor does Prog 
Jane Knodell in the Central District 
(Wards 2 and 3). 

Despite all the potential for upheaval, 
no part)' has managed to stack the deck 
in its favor. The Republican Party could 
double its presence on the council — but 
that’s only because it boasts just one 
member to begin with. In addition to the 
lone R, the current 14-member council 
includes seven Democrats, five Progs and 
one independent. 

The Dems are best positioned, 
with candidates in seven races. 
Several more are mulling runs, ac- 
cording to Hurley. “We still have a 
few folks out there who are hemming 


and hawing and testing it out," Hurley 
said, adding that the party is well po- 
sitioned to preserve half the seats on 
the council. 

The Progs stand to lose at least one 
seat, but in a smaller body, that’s not 
as dire as it sounds. Party labels don’t 
always stick on the Burlington City 
Council — Bushor and Wright often 
side with the Progs, and if Vidal pre- 
vails, he might align with them, too. 
The economics professor who con- 
vinced the college student to run hap- 
pens to be Knodell. Vidal got a taste of 
city politics working on her campaign. 

Siegel’s parting wish is for some 
change in the status quo. In her 
opinion, politics often trumps 
principle on the council, and part of the 
problem is that Democrats rarely break 
with Weinberger out of party loyalty. 
In practice, that’s meant, “Almost every 
single policy idea that I’ve been pas- 
sionate about. I’ve lost,” Siegel said. 

Her seatmate, Brennan, agreed 
that Democrats consistently vote as a 
bloc and nearly always carry the day. 

Blais, however, argued the oppo- 
site — that Progressives have more of 
a pack mentality when voting. 

Last month, during a council 
discussion of plans to redevelop 
the Burlington Town Center, Siegel 
ruffled some feathers when she 
called out Democrats for not publicly 
asking any questions about the proj- 
ect. (Progressives had already posed 
several dozen in previous weeks.) 
If the Dems were to lose their plum 
position — which would happen if 
they lose two of their three contested 
races — “There will be a need for 
them to reach out more and find more 
common ground,” Siegel said. ® 

Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 
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VAC Announces Plans for the State’s 
Official ‘Year of the Arts’ 



W hen the Vermont legislature 
last year declared 2015 the 
Year of the Arts, it wasn’t only 
because the Vermont arts 
council would be turning 50. And it wasn’t 
just because the VAC has, according to the 
legislative resolution, “fulfilled its promise 
to Vermont citizens and visitors, nurtur- 
ing hundreds of arts 
organizations, thousands 
of artists, and fostering 
public art installation in 
State facilities in all 14 
counties.” No, the legis- 
lature also acknowledged 
a third motivating factor: 

“According to 2012 
U.S. Census data, 

Vermont ranks third 
overall for artists as a 
percentage of the work- 
force, second for fine 
artists and writers, and 
eighth for musicians and photographers...” 

In case you missed the significance of 
that quote, the governing body of Vermont 
officially recognized the huge presence 
of the arts, and artists of all kinds, in the 
lifeblood of the state. 

“The arts council's anniversary was 
the triggering event” for the legislative 
action, says VAC executive director alex 


alorich. “But we felt it was high time for 
the arts to proclaim the visibility that they 
have long deserved.” 2015, he notes, is also 
the 50th anniversary of the realization of 
public support for the arts in the U.S. — the 
VAC shares a birth year with the National 
Endowment for the Arts. 

While no bucket of money came at- 
tached to the legislature’s 
resolution, Aldrich isn’t 
complaining. At a time 
when plenty of other 
are pinching back 
financial support for their 
organizations, the 
Vermont legislature has, 
if not increased, at least 
level-funded the VAC’s 
roughly half-million-dol- 
lar annual budget. ‘It's 
enough,” concedes 
Aldrich, “but that's an in- 
credible show of support 
[from the legislature] — not to get cut.” 

So what does the Year of the Arts actu- 
ally mean? Under the snappier moniker 
Vermont Arts 2015, the VAC is taking a 
more active role in promoting arts events 
through an online calendar — though indi- 
viduals and presenters need to “populate" 
it themselves. While the VAC is not a pro- 
ducing organization, its leadership hopes 


to corral other activities and events under 
the rubric of Vermont Arts 2015. Aldrich 
believes it's a way to show both citizens 
and visitors “our best work: Vermont- 
made cultural events.” 

A larger goal, what he calls the “biggest 
challenge,” is to build a creative network 
along the lines of what the farm-to-table 
movement has achieved for Vermont ag- 
riculture. That goal is twofold: VAC aims 
to provide a framework for Vermonters 
to identify arts events happening in or 
near their own communities; and it plans 
to work with arts organizations “that are 
part of Vermont’s cultural landscape but 
don’t look at the arts council for support," 
Aldrich says. He offers the shelburne 


MUSEUM. MARLBORO MUSIC FESTIVAL and 

Vermont studio center as examples, 
saying, “There isn’t really any formal 
way we've developed to engage with 

“How can we help these institu- 
tions and many others reach their 
goals and attract more people?” he 
asks rhetorically. 

Aldrich points to a challenge that 
every artist and presenting organization 
in Vermont faces: waning audiences. 
Growing the population seems to be 
beyond the purview of the VAC, and even 
of the state's offices of creative economy 
and tourism. But Aldrich suggests that 
VAC's proposed creative network could 
become a tool to promote the arts, foster- 
ing not only donations but attendance. 
He'd also like to increase national media 
exposure for the state’s art events, giving 
potential tourists another reason to come 
to Vermont 

“If we all start this statewide conver- 
sation," Aldrich concludes, “then this 
will become, for us, an ongoing strategic 
form.” © 

Contact: pamela@sevendays\’t.com 
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Stowe’s West Branch Gallery 
Shifts Gears and Keeps Growing 


W EST BRANCH GALLERY & 

sculpture park has steadily 
evolved in the past 13-plus 
years since painter tari 
swenson and sculptor chris curtis first 
held a contemporary art show in their 
12,500-square-foot warehouse in Stowe. 
The married duo had used the former 
indoor tennis court as a studio for some 
years. Eventually, heavy and unsolicited 
visitor traffic inspired them to transform 
part of the capacious building into a gal- 
lery and display sculptures outside on the 
sprawling, shady lawn. 


“Chris would be outside drilling or sand 
blasting or pounding, and people would 
mosey over from the bike path and just 
love what they'd encounter," remembers 
Swenson. “I had a small studio in the ware- 
house, where the main gallery is now. We 
started thinking; All of these people are just 
kind of walking in; we have the building — 
why don’t we make a space?' 

West Branch’s inaugural exhibit was 
titled “10 Stowe Artists”; its initial roster 
of exhibitors was a few of the owners’ con- 
temporary artist friends who tended not to 
show their work in Vermont, according to 
Swenson. It's now a premier contemporary 
art destination. 

Entering 2015 — the gallery’s 14th 
year — West Branch carries more than 60 
sculptors and two-dimensional artists. It’s 
kicking off an exhibition calendar that its 


owners call the “most ambitious” program 
inits history, starting with aplayful exhibit 
of animal sculptures and paintings titled 
"Menagerie; Animals in Art” (January 3 to 
March 29) and an exhibit called “Endless 
Beginnings; Nonrepresentational Art 
Today” (January 24 to April 19.) 

The complete schedule will be released 
in February, but the owners promise that 
it features “frequently changing, curated 
exhibits” in each of West Branch's four 
exhibition spaces. Those include the 
main gallery; the outdoor sculpture park; 
a small, loft-style upstairs gallery; and a 


630-square-foot wing on the south end of 
the building added in March 2014, which 
until recently was dedicated to representa- 
tional landscapes. 

Swenson notes that while the gallery’s 
growth has happened “very organically," 
the owners are stepping up efforts to plan 
exhibits months — and even years — into 
the future. That doesn’t mean they’ve lost 
their spontaneity, Curtis adds. They're 
planning an impromptu pop-up exhibit for 
one of their artists, Jonathan Prince, who 
was recently featured on the cover of Art 
New England. 

To keep up with the rising curatorial 
responsibilities and to amp up the gal- 
lery’s blogging and online presence, the 
owners recently hired Ric Kasini Kadour, 
a Montreal-based artist, writer and former 
gallerist who publishes Art Map Burlington 


and contributes regularly to Art New 
England. KadouTs role includes curating 
and contributing to West Branch’s blog and 
press materials. 

Swenson and Curtis are also reimagin- 
ing the way artwork is displayed in the gal- 
lery’s multiple exhibition spaces. Most no- 
tably, the owners have chosen to integrate 
West Branch’s representational landscapes 
into each of the indoor gallery areas. 

Swenson says the change is not due 
to the landscapes’ sales performance, but 
rather to an “intuitive" sense that the land- 
scape wing was becoming a stale experience 
for viewers. Curtis adds that, unlike 
many contemporary galleries, West 
Branch sees its sales driven not by 
two-dimensional work but by sculp- 
ture, which brought in more than 60 
percent of the gallery’s revenue in 
2013. Last year, that figure dropped 
to just under 50 percent, which is still 
unusually high. Total sales in 2014 
were up by 5 percent from the previ- 
ous year, Swenson adds — giving the 
lie to the idea that contemporary art 
does not sell in Vermont. 

Adding landscape work to the 
gallery’s holdings was a departure 
for West Branch, Swenson notes. 
Previously, the gallery had carried 
painters with high levels of techni- 
cal ability whose subject matter 
tended to be less traditional than 
a representational landscape. And 
Swenson admits her own inclina- 
tions evolved; ‘Tor me, photoreal- 
ism never felt emotive,” she says, 
“and for me that’s the reason to 
have art on your wall.” 

Then she happened across some 
realistic images that she loved. In 
particular, shesawpaintingofhouses 
by Lincoln artist Kathleen kolb and 
found herself captivated by Kolb’s use of light 
Soon after, painter gabriel tempesta stopped 
by with paintings of bees, and Swenson once 
again “fell in love,” as she puts it. 

West Branch’s “Landscape Traditions” 
wing opened with nine artists; several will 
remain with the gallery even as the wing 
concept dissolves. That style of work, as 
both owners observe, draws a wide range of 
viewers to the gallery, including those with- 
out an art background — and that’s the goal. 

“Our patrons pay the way for all those 
other people who just wander in,” Curtis 
says. “And we smile and say, ‘That's great! 
Take away as much beauty as you can.'" 

Contact: xian@sevendaysvt.com 
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i THE STRAIGHT DOPE byceciladams e 


Dear Cecil, 


Did the oil spill in the Gulf of Mexico really 
cause any lasting environmental damage? 

Or did the environment just kind of take it in 
stride? 

Jim Huff 


Y ou know the old 
saying: Don’t cry over 
spilled oil — at least 
not if you’re getting 
billions in damages to make up 
for it. These things are bound 
to happen, right? A couple of 
CEOs get fired, the president 
shakes his head disappoint- 
edly and we’re a little short on 
bayou shrimp for a year or so. 
But before long someone drops 
a bomb on someone else, or 
someone new turns up naked 
on the cover of something. 
Twenty-eight billion-plus in 
cleanup costs later, and we can’t 
help but turn our eyes to more 
pressing matters. 

In all honesty, though, you 
ask a fair question. Two hun- 
dred million gallons of crude 
oil gushed out into the Gulf of 
Mexico over the three months 
following the Deepwater 
Horizon explosion in April 2010 
— 19 times the official volume 
figure for the Exxon Valdez spill 
of 1989 — and then another 
2 million gallons of chemical 
dispersants were pumped in to 
break up the slicks. President 
Obama called it a “potentially 
unprecedented environmen- 
tal disaster.” Despite all this, 
the surface-level answer is 
that things are better than one 


might have feared: Humans, 
sea creatures and BP alike have 
all seemingly recovered. Thi 
entire state of Louisiana 
wasn’t classified as a bio- 
hazard, and not all the 
dolphins died. But the con- 
sequences aren’t entirely 
dismissible, and the 
damage is often the hard 
est to quantify. It’s only 
been four and a half 
years, after all; some ef- 
fects might not show up for 
decades. 

Part of the reason things 
look so peachy is that the spill 
originated 50 miles offshore 
— oil didn’t penetrate much 
more than a few yards past the 
shoreline. What oil did manage 
to get that far was extensively 
weathered, meaning it had lost 
most of its volatile organic hy- 
drocarbons, and with them a 
lot of capacity for damage. As 
a result, marine life closer to 
shore fared surprisingly well. 
Crab and shrimp were found to 
have three times as many deep 
lesions as before the spill, but 
fortunately they have an ad- 
mirable reproductive instinct 
and their numbers rebounded 
to pre-spill levels very quickly. 
Fish were discovered with sim- 
ilar lesions, but these decreased 



by more than half after two 

But, much like when the 
dog pees on your kid’s bed in- 
stead of yours, just because the 
damage isn’t front and center 
doesn’t mean it isn’t there. 
Promising population totals 
notwithstanding, there’s plenty 
of evidence to keep both the en- 
vironmentalists and the fishing 
industry awake at night. 

Various heavy metals con- 
tained in oil from the spill have 
been accumulating in the flesh 
of the gulf’s sperm whales ever 
since. Among these, nickel and 
chromium in particular are 
carcinogenic (some dispersant 
ingredients may be too), which 
could lead to mutations and 


resulting long-term impact 
on the ecosystem. Fish near 
the site have shown evi- 
dence of DNA damage, and 
studies suggest exposure 
to oil-spill hydrocarbons 
would likely cause heart 
defects in developing tuna, 
'ordfish and other 
large predator fish, 
limiting their abil- 
ity to hunt for 
food. Something 
like 200,000 to 
700,000 birds 
have died thus far 
following contact 
with oil; it’ll prob- 
ibly wind up being 
million eventually. 
Dispersant chemi- 
cals were found 
in pelican eggs in 
Minnesota (where 
the birds migrate to) two 
years after the spill. And 
finally, the mammals: While 
only around 100 whale and 
dolphin carcasses were found 
in the months immediately 
following the spill, estimated 
historical carcass-to-death 
ratios suggest that 50 times as 
many may actually have died. 
Dolphins in the areas hit hard- 
est with oil showed numerous 
health problems, with nearly 
half expected to die. 

The impact on human 
mammals isn’t so clear, either. 
Leaving aside the 11 oil-rig 
workers killed on the day of the 
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explosion, a study of 117 people 
involved in the cleanup found 
changes in their blood chemis- 
try and levels of liver enzymes; 
they also reported a variety of 
chronic conditions like head- 
aches, rashes and shortness of 
breath. Health surveys showed 
that alcohol and illegal drug use 
increased among residents in 
affected counties, with the most 
psychological stress on fishers 
and coastal dwellers. Overall, 
however, spill-specific results 
were difficult to distinguish 
from the lingering traumatic ef- 
fects of hurricanes Katrina and 
Rita. It’s been a tough decade 
on the Gulf Coast. 

If you’re still inclined to con- 
clude that Obama's a dirty liar 
(The environment's fine! And 
these shrimp are terrific!), you 
should consider this: The 2010 
spill was enormous, but only 8 
percent of the total oil making 
its way into North American 
oceans each year comes from 
pipeline spills. The fact the 
environment recovered to the 
extent that it did is impressive, 
but this spill was just one of 
many, many factors contribut- 
ing to the ongoing damage of 
the marine habitat. Maybe in 20 
years our waters will be full of 
three-eyed mutant fish, maybe 
not. We can predict with some 
confidence that however apoc- 
alyptic the future scenario, the 
Deepwater Horizon spill was 
probably a contributor. 
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Ray, a Drop of Golden Sun 


I was driving a customer to the Trapp 
Family Lodge, one beauty of a fare in 
the heart of the ski season. It was late 
afternoon, and after three straight 
days of skies evocative of a gray overcoat, 
the sun had splashed through like clear 
water through a broken dam. 

As I turned off the highway at the 
Stowe exit, the Hunger Mountain range 
was bathed in lemony light. For the past 
half hour, since we'd left the airport, my 
customer had been on the phone with his 
home office in Manhattan. The conversa- 
tion had something to do with The Sound 
of Music and a new project involving 
the von Trapp family members, many of 
whom still reside in Vermont. The man 
was bald, well dressed and well groomed 
— some might say to the point of fastidi- 
ousness, but it was working for him. His 
voice was calm and brimming with en- 
thusiasm for the work being discussed. 

Me, I was feeling voluble. I hoped he 
would be, too, when he completed the 
call. I wanted to know the guy’s story. 

Having waited a respectable 20 sec- 
onds after his call ended, I got the ball 
rolling with “So, you’re producing some 
sort of DVD?” 

“Yeah, that’s part of my business," 
he replied. “I work for the Rodgers and 
Hammerstein organization, the company 
formed by the heirs of the songwriting 
team to manage the performance rights 
for their music and plays. A few years 
ago, we produced a 40th-anniversary 
DVD for The Sound of Music, which 
included interviews with the von Trapp 
children who were still alive.” 

“Wow,” I said, “that sounds really 
great. I’m a big musical-comedy guy 
myself. My favorite from that era was 


Flower Drum Song. You really don't hear 
about that one too much anymore. I guess 
it’s now considered politically incorrect. 
I don’t see why, though. I always thought 
it was a sweet tribute to the Chinese 
immigrant culture. Then again, maybe 
I’d feel different if I were 

Nodding his head, my 
customer said, “Did you 
know the play was revived 
on Broadway in ... let me 
see, I think it was 2002? 

The libretto — what we 
call the ‘book’ — was rei- 
magined by David Hwang, 
a Chinese American play- 
wright, updating the story 
to reflect, well, a more 
modem sensibility. The 
reviews were mixed, at best, but David’s 
intentions, I thought, were honorable. I 
remember a quote from him, something 
like 1 tried to write the book that Oscar 
Hammerstein would have written if he 
were Asian American.’ I really think 
Oscar would have approved, and that's 
why we gave it the go-ahead.” 

“Yeah, I think I heard about that,” I 
said. “At least they kept the song-and- 
dance numbers. Man, were they great” 

My customer chuckled, saying, “You 
won’t get any argument from me on that. 
Did you know we also released a special 
edition of the movie version of Flower 
Drum Song, including commentary by 
Nancy Kwan?” 

"Oh, my God — how sexy was she in 
that movie? She certainly stirred my ado- 
lescent heart the times I saw it on TV.” 

In my mind’s eye, I visualized Nancy 
Kwan’s solo number, “I Enjoy Being a 


Girl,” during which she dances around 
wearing only a short white towel. “I 
guess she stirred more than my heart,” I 
confessed. 

For the remainder of the ride, we 
talked musicals, from Oklahoma! to Rent. 

I felt transported back 
to my childhood, when 
I used to lie on the living 
room floor listening to my 
parents' cast albums and 
dreaming about the sto- 
ries the songs were telling. 

Heading north on 
Route 100, I turned onto 
Moscow Road, a short- 
cut to our destination. I 
thought about how, back 
in the ’90s, I had a regu- 
lar customer who would 
fly up to visit the Trapp Family Lodge 
a few times a year, summer and winter. 
My cabbing career has been replete with 
piquant personalities, yet I would call 
Trevor a singular character. A diminutive 
elf of a man, he looked, spoke and carried 
himself like the late Truman Capote. And 
the von Trapp family saga was his life- 
long fascination, if not obsession. 

When he was a child, Trevor shared 
with me, he and his mother would take 
regular road trips from their Rhode 
Island home to vacation at the lodge. 
On these visits, he often interacted with 
Maria, the grand matriarch herself. 
Trevor continued this vacation tradi- 
tion into his adulthood, except he never 
learned how to drive; hence his use of my 

During what turned out to be the last 
time I drove him, Trevor asked if I'd like 
to see “something special" inside the 


main building. I followed him up to the 
second floor, where the von Trapps had 
hung family memorabilia along the wide 
hallways. Leading me into an alcove, 
Trevor pointed out one specific item, 
which appeared to be a publicity photo. 

It was a shot of the great stage star Mar)' 
Martin, decked out as Maria von Trapp 
in the original stage production of The 
Sound of Music. 

“Just look at the inscription,” he said, 
his quiet tone almost reverential. 

It read, “To my dearest Maria, The joy 
of my life has been playing you, know- 
ing you, and Loving you, [signed] Mary 
Martin.” The words “Loving you” were 
twice the size of the others. I looked over 
at Trevor to see tears sliding down his 
cheeks. 

Emerging from that vivid, 25-year-old 
memory, I arrived at the lodge with my 
new customer. He paid the fare, and we 
exchanged business cards and shook 
hands. We had bonded over our shared 
love of this uniquely American art form. 

Exactly one week later, a puffy manila 
envelope showed up in my mailbox. 
When I saw the return address, I had my 
suspicions. When I tore it open, my guess 
was confirmed; It was the special-edition 
DVD of Rodgers and Hammerstein’s 
Flower Drum Song — a unique and trea- 
sured tip, after the fact, from a thoughtful 
and generous taxi customer. ® 

All these stories are true, though names z 
and locations may be altered to protect g 
privacy. g 
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Three ways 
Vermonters 
can reduce 
their carbon 
footprint— 
and dial 
back global 
warming — 
at home 


What does it mean for a building to be “net zero”? Simply that “the 
total energy required to maintain a building cannot exceed what it 
generates through renewable sources or saves through efficiency,” 
explains Ken Picard in his story about passive houses. It’s one of 
three stories in this issue that detail approaches some Vermonters 
are taking to reduce their residential energy consumption. 

In a second story, Ethan de Seife profiles a Wilder, Vt. -based 
company named Vermod that has introduced a new version of 
the modular, or “mobile,” home that is both energy-efficient and 
affordable. And in a third, Amy Lilly visits a Burlington couple who 
have retrofitted their older home to reach a nearly net-zero status. 

These examples outline a potential trend — with state backing. 
In December 2011, the Vermont Department of Public Service 
issued a Comprehensive Energy Plan that set the state on a path 
toward net-zero energy for all new residential and commercial 
construction by 2030. It’s an ambitious goal. Yet advocates such 
as the energy experts at Efficiency Vermont, as well as architects, 
builders and producers of renewable-energy systems, believe it’s 
reachable. Clean-energy-producing technologies are growing more 
sophisticated and, importantly, more affordable. And, despite a 
current decline in the price of gasoline, the cost of oil and other 
carbon-based fuels is predicted to rise in the future. 

For Vermont to reach its laudatory goal, popular will — and ability 
— must be part of the equation. Despite state and federal regulations 
and subsidies, utility rebates and declining technology prices, not all 
Vermonters have the wherewithal to make changes in their homes. 
Not everyone can spend more now to save in the long run. 

But for those who can, these stories offer some concrete hows 
and whys. They also pose the question: If not now, when? Says one 
homeowner, “We can't all wait around for a magic bullet; we've got to 
step up and make a difference to slow down global climate change.” 


Passive House: 

Does this ultra-efficient home point the way 
to carbon neutrality in Vermont? 

BY KEN PICARD 



C uddles the cockatiel and Stripe 
the parakeet sit cozily in their 
cages on the bedroom window- 
sills of 12-year-old Charlie Paul, 
oblivious to the frigid December air on the 
other side of the glass. Charlie’s second- 
floor bedroom is in the southeast corner of 
this Charlotte home, and, like every other 
room in the house, it maintains a near- 
constant 70 degrees year round. 

At first glance, the 1,200-square-foot, 
split-level house looks comfortable but 
unremarkable. Then you notice what’s 
missing: radiators, baseboard heaters, air 
conditioners and forced-air vents. All the 
appliances, including the stove and hot 
water tank, run on solar or electricty from 
the grid — no fossil fuels on the premises. 
No thermostat clicks on or furnace fires 
up, even on the coldest Winter nights. 
There are no cold, drafty spots, even in 
the unfinished basement. In fact, the air 
always feels fresh and comfortable, nei- 
ther too humid nor too dry, regardless of 
the weather or season. 

Those aren’t just the observations of 
Charlie; his 17-year-old brother, Dylan; 
or their mother, Katie Palmer, the 
house's inhabitants since May 2011. 
Their home, which was built by 


Green Mountain Habitat for Humanity, 
is the first-ever certified passive house in 
Vermont. As such, it's outfitted with an 
array of sensors that constantly monitor 
its indoor air quality and energy consump- 
tion. And the data they capture should 
be of interest to anyone in Vermont who 
designs and builds houses, owns a home or 
pays a utility bill. 

Passive houses — not to be confused 
with passive solar systems — are built to 
the most rigorous design standards in 
the world to maximize energy efficiency, 
indoor air quality, physical comfort and 
durability. They’re oriented to minimize 
solar gain in the summer and maximize it 
in the winter. They’re so tightly insulated 
that they retain the heat generated by re- 
frigerators, lights, stoves and the residents 
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themselves. Accordingly, these houses can 
be heated and cooled through the ventila- 
tion system, requiring far less energy than 
conventional homes — about 90 percent 

When it comes to greenhouse gases, 
no sector has a greater impact on global 
warming than the built environment. 
According to 2010 data from the U.S. 
Energy Information Administration, build- 
ings account for 47 percent of all carbon 
dioxide emissions, more than transporta- 
tion (34 percent) or industry (19 percent). 

In December 2011, Gov. Peter Shumlin 
laid out a comprehensive energy plan 
aimed at making all new residential and 
commercial construction in Vermont "net 
zero” by 2030. That means the total energy 
required to maintain a building cannot 
exceed what it generates through renew- 
able sources or saves through efficiency. 
And, as efficiency experts often point out, 
the cheapest energy of all is that which 
is never used. If Vermont intends to get 
serious about meeting Shumlin’s net-zero 
goal in IS years, advocates say that passive- 
house design must be part of the equation. 

Chief among those advocates is Peter 
Schneider, a senior consultant with the 
Vermont Energy Investment Corporation/ 
Efficiency Vermont He worked on die 
Charlotte house in 2010 and agreed, with the 
owner’s permission, to show it to a reporter. 

At the house, Schneider pulls out his 
iPhone, which features a dashboard app 
in check all the home’s sensors 
motely — 3,600 data points per 
r. From it, Schneider can 
monitor the electricity 
usage of every ap- 
:e and wall 
oudet, the 
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temperature of all the rooms and their 
indoor air quality, including levels of rela- 
tive humidity, carbon dioxide and volatile 
organic compounds. 

Schneider, who could talk about all this 
for hours, calls the Charlotte house “the 
most influential home in Vermont” Since 
it was built, he’s given countless presenta- 
tions, slide shows and tours to architects, 
engineers and builders who’ve studied the 
data, scrutinized the design and down- 
loaded the blueprints. 

For Schneider, this house, the first of 
20 passive houses that have since been 
completed in Vermont, represents “a totally 
different way of thinking” about energy-effi- 
cient construction in cold-weather climates. 

“Passive House seems ahead of its 
time,” he says of the movement. “But really, 
when you get there, this is the right t 
to be building houses this way. It’s a true 
100-year home.” 

Indeed, spend any time with local ad- 
vocates — the Passive House Alliance of 
Vermont now has more than 70 members 
— and you’re bound to hear someone cheer- 
fully admit to having “drunk the Kool-Aid.” 

Those enthusiasts include Jeff Wager, 
a Burlington filmmaker whom Schneider 
invited to produce a short video about the 


Charlotte house shortly after it 


Although the design concept has been 


impressed by the concept slow to catch on in this country compared 


that he spent the next five years producing with Europe, its ability to 




a feature-length documentary about it and builders, architects and conservation- 
" ists was evident on an evening in late 

September in Burlington's South End. 
'Fifty percent of all the primary energy There, about 80 people gathered in the of- 
generate as a nation goes into heating flees of the energy consulting firm Better 
to hear a presentation by Austrian Gunter 
Lang, a consultant and champion for the 
international passive-house movement. 

sponsored by Better, 


moling buildings, which are unoccu- 
pied much of the time,” Wager notes. 


•urrently, a passive house in Vermont 


s S to 10 percent n 


o build Burlington's Community and Economic 



than a conventional home. But because its Development Office, Burlington Electric 
utility costs are so low, homeowners begin Department, and New Moran. Tad Cooke, 
saving money from day one, and can recoup who's working to redevelop the former 
the added expense within 10 to IS years, coal-fired plant on Burlington’s water- 
Furthermore, given that passive-house front, said he and his partners are consid- 
owners are less vulnerable to seasonal ering adopting the passive-house standard 
fluctuations in their utility bills caused by for the new Moran Plant space. 


severe weather and fuel-price spikes, 
lenders, including the 
VSECU credit union, will 
approve higher monthly 
mortgage payments for 
passive houses than for 
conventional homes. 

Says David Mullin, 
executive director of 
Green Mountain Habitat 
for Humanity, “It makes 
a world of difference for 
low-income families to 
have energy bills that 
don't eat them alive." 

Although the idea of 
super-insulating homes 
energy and money 
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than an hour, Lang showed 
slides, photos and 
graphs of award-winning 
passive-house buildings 
— not just single-family 
homes but high-rise 
apartments, college 
dorms, commercial of- 
fices, courthouses, health 
care facilities, even pris- 
ons. These structures are 
transforming Europe’s 
energy landscape and 
saving their owners tens 
of thousands of dollars. 

One such building, a 
354-apartment complex 
Innsbruck, Austria, 


emerged in the United States in the 1970s, requires fewer wood pellets to heat than 


•called Passivhaus movement began 
Darmstadt, Germany, in the late 1980s. 
There, Swedish scientist Bo Adamson and 


single-family conventional homes. 
Another, a 444-unit apartment complex 
Innsbruck that was part of the Olympic 


German physicist Wolfgang Feist built Village for the 2012 Winter Games, takes 
the world’s first passive house; Feist later 90 to 95 percent less energy to heat than a 
founded the Passivhaus Institute in the conventionally designed structure. Today, 


German-bom architect 
Klingenberg, who built her own passive- 
house residence in Urbana, 111., reintroduced 
the concept to the United States in 2002. She 
later cofounded the Passive House Institute passive-house buildings, totaling i 

U.S. PHIUS is now the standard bearer and 350 billion square feet of 
certifying organization for all passive-house 

construction in the U.S. pass 


the city of Innsbruck won’t allow at _ 
Katrin construction that doesn’t meet passive- 
house standards. 

The Austrian city isn't alone in this pur- 
According to Lang, more than 60,000 
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are now scattered throughout Europe. 
Five years ago, in a measure sparked by 
the Kyoto Protocol, the European Union 
agreed to adopt the passive-house standard 
for all new construction by 2020, if nations 
hadn’t done so already. 

At the end of his sometimes-technical 
presentation, Lang got down on one knee 
and implored his Burlington audience to 
spread the word, saying, “We can do this." 
When he was done, the crowd gave him a 
standing ovation. 

Lang’s plea to his American counter- 
parts is understandable, given the slow 
pace of passive-house construction in this 
country. Currently, less than 0.1 percent 
of all new construction in the U.S. meets 
passive-house standards. 

One notable exception is Hickory Hall, 
a 40,000-square-foot dormitory at Emory 
& Henry College in Emory, Va., which 
was completed in December 2012. Like 
its sister dorm, Elm Hall, Hickory Hall 
contains 61 units with 117 beds. But, unlike 
the conventionally built Elm, Hickory is a 
passive-house structure, one of the larg- 
est in North America. Thanks to its tight 
building envelope and high-efficiency 


ventilation system, it uses 74 percent less 
energy than a conventionally built dorm, 
and 60 percent less than the moderately 
efficient Elm. As for its construction cost, 
the school reports that Hickory Hall was 
less expensive to build than Elm Hall — 
$118.75 per square foot compared with 
$125 per square foot. 

If this technology can reap savings in 
both energy and construction costs, why is 
it taking so long for American builders to 
awaken to it? 

'Why are 30 percent of Americans over- 
weight and dangerously so? Why does gaso- 
line cost half here what it costs in Europe?” 
asks Chris West, former president and cur- 
rent secretary of the Passive House Alliance 
of Vermont “It’s an American myopia. We 
don’t want to see what’s happening in front 
of our faces unless it hits our pocketbooks, 
our freedoms or our safety.” 

A mong those who came to hear Lang’s 
talk were Barb and Greg Whitchurch 
of Middlesex. In November 2012, Greg’s 
parents, both in their nineties, faced the 
prospect of moving out of their home in 
Akron, Ohio, and into an assisted-living 
facility. But after looking at one, they were, 
in Greg’s words, “totally freaked out” by all 



the restrictions, including the costs, which 
totaled more than $3,000 per month. 

“So I said to them, ‘For that kind 
of money, we can build you a place in 
Vermont,'" recalls Greg, a computer engi- 
neer who lives on 17 acres. For $225, Greg 


purchased a computer program called the 
Passive House Planning Package, which 
provides detailed building instructions. 

Working with passive-house con- 
sultants Chris Miksic and Indigo Ruth- 
Davis of Montpelier Construction, the 
Whitchurches erected a modest, two-story 
home that's wheelchair accessible, ultra- 
efficient and, Greg emphasizes, extremely 
comfortable inside. The house was ori- 
ented to face south, with large windows 
that capture the sun’s heat in winter but 
not in summer. The roof and walls are 
nearly two feet thick, with extra-thick in- 
sulation below the foundation. Says Barb, 
“You end up with a house where you can 
sit with your back right against the window 
and you're not cold in the dead of winter.” 

“Ours is small, but [a passive house] can 
look like anything you want it to. It can be 
any size,” adds Greg, who recently learned 
that the house won Efficiency Vermont's 
Best of the Best Award in the Innovation 
category. "It’s just doing what we already 
do, just much better than people ever 
thought was possible,” he says. 

O ne local expert who hasn’t drunk the 
passive-house Kool-Aid is Martin 
Holladay, senior editor at Green Building 


Vermod: 

Redesigning the mobile home for the 21st century 

BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 


T he term "mobile home" is a seri- 
ous misnomer. That they are 
homes is certain: Figures from 
the Champlain Valley Office of 
Economic Opportunity (CVOEO) sug- 
gest that tens of thousands of Vermonters 
reside full-time in these smallish, low- 
cost structures. But mobile they are not. 
Though technically attachable to a trailer 
for hauling, the great majority of mobile 
homes remain where they were originally 
sited. Few Vermont mobile-home owners 
relocate them to, say, Arizona when the 
winter winds begin to blow. 

Despite their permanence, mobile 
homes are far more vulnerable to weather 
fluctuations than so-called “stick-built” 
houses. They're less well insulated and are 
typically propped up on concrete pillars 
rather than a true foundation. In short, 
mobile homes may be relatively inexpen- 
sive to purchase, but their owners can get 
slammed with energy costs. 

Now the Vermont Housing & 
Conservation Board and Efficiency 
Vermont are collaborating to rewrite 
that energy equation. Embracing for- 
ward-thinking design and construction 
techniques, the Manufactured Housing 
Innovation Project (MHIP) aims to create 
mobile homes that are energy-efficient and 
reasonably affordable. A Wilder company 
called Vermod has the exclusive contract 
to build what it calls “high-performance 
manufactured homes for the 21st century.” 


Vermod’s structures are built to withstand 
Vermont winters and other rough weather. 

Mobile homes’ vulnerability to the 
elements was forcefully driven home to 
Vermonters in 2011, when Tropical Storm 
Irene slammed into the state and took an 
outsize toll on them. According to Peter 
Schneider, a senior consultant with the 
Vermont Energy Investment Corporation/ 
Efficiency Vermont, 15 percent of the 
residences that qualified for post-Irene 
Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) assistance were mobile homes — 
yet those homes constitute only about 7 
percent of the state’s total housing stock. 
(According to CVOEO, that translates to 
22,490 housing units.) 

Schneider says the devastation wrought 
by Irene was “the catalyst" that inspired 
the collaboration of Efficiency Vermont, 
the University of Vermont, the Vermont 
Housing & Conservation Board and the 
nonprofit High Meadows Fund. The goal 
was to design and build a mobile home that 
far exceeds the standards laid down by the 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD), which have not been 
updated since 1976. 

Sarah Woodward, director of the 
mobile-home program at CVOEO, helped 
MHIP gather feedback from owners about 
what they’d like to see in the next genera- 
tion of such housing. She calls MHIP “an 
innovative group that's approaching this 
problem with a fresh mind.” CVOEO’s 


operating question, Woodward says, is 
“How can we find a safe design that's going 
to be affordable for people?” The project 
commenced in 2012, and the first homes 
were built the following year. 

With Schneider as a guide. Seven Days 
took a tour of a Vermod mobile home last 
fall, when it was on display in the parking 
lot of Burlington’s Innovation Center of 
Vermont. Schneider eagerly pointed out 
the home’s many energy-efficient features. 


So far, he’s overseen the placement of 16 
Vermod homes in towns across the state. 

Schneider started his tour by calling at- 
tention to an easily overlooked but impor- 
tant feature: roof overhangs. Many manu- 
facturers omit them, since they occupy 
precious width in an interstate lane. “But 
they're almost critical to durability in our 
climate,” he explained; the roof extensions 
allow ice and snow to drip down and away 
from exterior walls. 




Advisor and Fine Homebuilding magazine. 
Holladay, who reports on energy-efficient 
construction and lives off the grid in 
Wheelock, has been a longtime skeptic of 
passive-house construction because, he 
contends, the structures are not as cost- 
effective as their proponents claim. 

FIFTY PERCENT OF ALL THE PRIMARY 
ENERGY I GENERATE AS A 
NATION GOES INTO HEATING DR 
(MING BUGS. WHICH ARE 
UNOCCUPIED MUCH OFTHETIME. 

JEFFREY WAGER. FILMMAKER, 
SUPERHOUSE! 

According to Holladay, PHIUS recently 
made a “180-degree turn” on its standards 
and released brand-new draft ones that 
will completely redefine the passive house 
in North America. The old standards, he 
says, required insulation so thick that “You 
would have to go 200 to 300 years before 
you would ever pay back either the carbon 
footprint or the cost of all that insulation.” 


Meanwhile, he adds, in more temperate 
climates, builders can reach the passive- 
house standard so easily that, arguably, 
they should be required to add more insu- 
lation than PHIUS requires. 

‘The passive-house standard does 
result in wonderful houses,” Holladay con- 
cedes. “They’re comfortable, their energy 
bills are low and there's nothing wrong 
with how they perform.” 

Still, he contends that the PHIUS 
standard of evaluating a home’s efficiency 
based on its airtightness and energy budget 
is “rigid and illogical,” as it doesn’t allow 
designers to consider other factors that 
affect energy usage. 

"Cost-effectiveness,” Holladay con- 
cludes, “is not part of the passive-house 
criteria.” 

VEIC’s Schneider is familiar with 
Holladay’s criticisms, and, in many re- 
spects, he agrees. Passive house isn’t a 
"cost-optimized” energy standard, he 
readily admits, noting that Vermont can 
build net-zero and zero-carbon homes 
without adopting everything in the PHIUS 
standard. 

One distinct advantage of passive 
houses, he says, is that they’re relatively 
simple and labor-free for their owners. 


That's a marked change from some other 
high-efficiency houses that have been built 
in Vermont in recent years — notably, the 
S, 000-square-foot home that Dotty Kyle 
and Eric Brattstrom built in Warren. That 
house, as the New York Times described 
in a profile last month, is environmentally 
sustainable but proved too technical and 
labor-intensive for the couple, who are 
both 78 and retired. 

Ultimately, Schneider suggests that 
passive houses can raise the bar for all 
builders, so that, one day, homebuyers may 
look as closely at a home's energy profile 
as they do now at its school district and 
property taxes. 

For his part, West, a passive-house con- 
sultant who lived in the Netherlands for 10 
years and is currently building four new 
passive houses in Vermont, says there’s no 
reason for Vermont to build any other way. 

“We no longer think it’s going to work,” 
he says. “We know it works.” © 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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Another outdoor innovation: Vermod 
homes are set on true foundations. Mobile 
homes perched on blocks expose more sur- 
face area to cold and damp. Many owners 
invest in skirting that covers the gap cos- 
metically, but it remains uninsulated. 

Inside the home, Schneider called at- 
tention to the energy-efficient kitchen 
appliances and washer/dryer, but the more 
powerful innovations are less visible. Each 
exterior wall is packed with 10 inches 


of insulation; the roof has 14 inches, the Homes in Colchester offers 
better to prevent ice damming. Standard home of approximately the 
ductwork has been eliminated in favor of with similar applii 
a system that monitors and vents fresh air; 
it sits beside a quiet, pump-based, highly 
efficient water heater. The system “saves 
every BTU in the house,” Schneider said, 

"stealing" heat from the air and putting it 
into the water heater, for example. 

On the roof, a Vermod home is outfitted 
with a 20-panel solar 


iv mobile 
size and 
for about $50,000, 
duding the costs of siting and utility 
hookups in Chittenden County. 

If potential buyers take the long view, 
Schneider suggested, the energy-efficient 
mobile home is a better deal. MHIP’s 
argument is this; The energy savings the 


home promises 


array that, according 
Schneider, provides for 
the structure’s entire 
energy needs. That array 
is one of the few features 
that must be installed 
on-site; its cost, like that 
of the flooring and ap- 
pliances, is included in 
the sticker price. Each 
home's energy usage is 
carefully monitored, and 
in automated system c 


THE ENERGY-EFFICIENT 
MOBILE HOME IS A 
BETTER DEAL. 


significant that, o\ 
the course of long-term 
ownership, it will cost 
less than a conventional 
model. MHIP estimates 
the annual energy 
expenditures of a tradi- 
tional mobile home at 
more than $3,800, while 
the Vermod home's costs 
would run about $180. 

In other words, the 
ideal buyer for a Vermod 
home is one who’s will- 
weigh long-te 


notify the homeowner of any anomalous benefits against short-term expenditures 


energy consumption. 

Equal effort wen 
Vermod home’s living space. The 14-by-70- 
foot model that Seven Days visited has 
bedrooms, two full bathrooms, a good- 


easy task for home buyers o 
designing the budget. Furthermore, buyers presumably 
need the support of a mortgage lender who 
believes the home will retain its value and 
maybe even appreciate. That is 


living room and kitchen, and several clos- thing traditional mobile homes da In fact, 
ets. At 980 square feet, the Vermod home is most mortgage lenders classify them not as 
compact, yet it feels fairly spacious, owing residences but as a type of possession, and 
in part to sloping ceilings and numerous commonly offer their potential buyers less 
windows. 

All this innovation does come at a price. 

A Vermod home costs roughly twice as 
much as its conventional mobile-home 
equivalent. The two-bedroom model — the 
program's most expensive — is $105,800. 

For comparison, Brault Manufactured 


favorable “chattel mortgages." 

Jerry Laframboise is one buyer who’s 
made the leap of faith. When he retired, 
he moved from his ranch-style house 
into a Vermod home in a Middlebury 
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mobile-home park. To purchase it, 
Laframboise received grant assistance from 
the Addison Count)' Community Trust 
in Vergennes, and took out a mortgage to 
cover the balance. It took him a while to 
adjust to the home’s small size, but, he says, 
“other than that, I really love it" 

Overall, Laframboise says, the home is 
“well thought out” He cites the foot-thick, 
leak-free walls; the high-quality windows; 
and the efficient heat-pump system. 
Though energy efficiency wasn’t his first 
concern in purchasing the home, he says 


that earning credits with his utility com- 
pany is most welcome. 

“When the sun shines,” Laframboise 
says, “I make more energy than I use." 
The energy credits he’s stockpiled proved 
useful during a recent snowstorm that 
temporarily prevented his solar panels 
from producing. At times like that, his 
home literally pays for itself. 

Jeff Smith is the director of credit admin- 
istration in the South Burlington headquar- 
ters of NorthCountry Federal Credit Union; 
he oversees a portfolio that includes some 
100 mobile-home loans that amount to 
nearly $6 million. According to Smith, many 


Retrofitting: 


Saving energy costs and the environment - 
in a 1950s house in Burlington 


I t’s 15 degrees Fahrenheit the morn- 
ing that Seven Days stops by the 
home of Li Ling Young and Nik 
Ponzio in the Burlington neigh- 
borhood behind Lake Champlain 
Chocolates on Pine Street. Inside? A 
luxurious 69 degrees. 

New Englanders accustomed to 
skimping on their fossil-fuel consump- 
tion — whether out of respect for the 
environment or their wallets — would 
likely frown on such profligacy. But 
Young and Ponzio don’t have to burn nat- 
ural gas, fuel oil or propane to create that 
heat. Seventy percent of their heat comes 
from an air-source heat pump powered 
by electricity that’s generated by rooftop 
solar panels. The other 30 percent is 
from two highly efficient woodstoves. 

In fact, those 38 photovoltaic panels 
on the house’s south-facing roof, along 
with three cords of wood used annu- 
ally, generate as much energy as the 
occupants need. (The couple has two 
children, one currently away at college). 
That includes water heating, electric- 
ity and one electric car, charged in the 
garage. Young and Ponzio's house is “net 
zero,” i.e., one that produces as much 
energy in a year as it consumes. 

Some net-zero advocates would 
differ, citing the fact that Young and 
Ponzio don’t produce their wood; they 
buy it. But wood is nevertheless a re- 
newable energy source, and it’s carbon- 
neutral because it sequesters carbon 
dioxide in the environment. “These are 
fluid terms,” says Ponzio. 

As for their electricity, the couple 
produce pretty much what they use. 
Young can tell the ratio exactly: “We 
buy 1 percent of our electricity," she 
says, sitting on a couch beside the cur- 
rently dormant living room woodstove. 
That’s because they have a whole-home 
monitoring system: Their electric panel 
has been wired so that every source of 


electricity usage, as well as each solar 
panel’s electricity generation, is tracked 
and uploaded to the internet moment by 
moment. 

Ponzio opens his tablet and calls up 
eGauge, the app for their whole-home 
monitor, which provides instant graphs 
over any time span. Last year, the house 
generated 10.6 megawatt-hours of elec- 
tricity, the green bars show; it consumed 
10.8. 

Young and Ponzio began retrofitting 
their 1955 single-story ranch two years 
ago and have been keeping a blog about 
the process. They've seen such amazing 
results that they named the blog Energy 
Freak Show and subtitled it “Chronicles 
about the living laboratory we call home." 
One post, titled “Payback, Baby!” shows 
two documents from the Burlington 
Electric Department: a “bill” for zero 
dollars and a check for $1,000. The latter 
was credit for the energy the family pro- 
duced beyond what it used. Eventually, 


Young and Ponzio plan to eliminate 
wood burning and work toward a fully 
renewable-electric home — a goal that, if 
duplicated in enough residences, would 
help slow global warming. 

The two are not only mission-driven; 
they also work in the energy sector. 
Young is a senior energy consultant in the 
residential energy services department of 
Efficiency Vermont, the state’s efficiency 
utility outside Burlington. (In town, 
Burlington Electric fills that role.) Before 
that, she worked in construction for an 
energy-minded building contractor. 

Ponzio, an engineer for renewable- 
energy systems, designed and sold 
solar photovoltaics, solar hot water and 
wind-power systems with Vermont 
Solar Engineering until he cofounded 
Building Energy in Williston in 2007. 
There he is also a project engineer. 

When he and Young went looking for a 
house — they moved in during the spring of 


2012 — they hoped to find one where they 
could prove that existing homes can be 
brought to net-zero status. New buildings 
can now easily be designed as net-zero. 
But until recently, few people attempted 
to retrofit older homes — the ones where 
the majority of Vermonters live. 

Retrofitting has been made pos- 
sible by a decline in the cost of solar 
panels — by as much as 75 percent since 
2008 — and the advent of net metering. 
The latter eliminates the need to store 
home-generated energy in batteries; 
residents can instead sell it to the grid. In 
Vermont, electric utilities are required 
to buy energy produced by residences at 
the same rate they charge for usage. And 
residents receive a bonus for that energy, 
called a feed-in tariff. 

The house Ponzio and Youngfound on 
Cherry Lane met a few key requirements 
for retrofitting. Like virtually every house 


in the neighborhood, it is relatively small 
at 1,400 square feet. It dates from the 
1950s, an era of solid construction. And 
it has a large roof span, due to its ranch 
design, which faces directly south — two 
important factors for solar panels. Also, 
the house hadn't undergone substantial 
remodeling. “It wouldn't have made 
sense to go into a home that had just had 
$20,000 of work,” notes Ponzio. 

At $280,000, the price was “a big 
stretch for us,” says Young. But a conces- 
sion from the seller took care of most 
of the cost of removing asbestos-laden 
insulation from the attic. Renewable- 
energy incentives for solar installations, 
including a 30 percent federal tax credit 
(which expires at the end of 2016) and 
a state incentive of 25 cents per watt 
(just expired), whittled the costs of the 
couple’s 9,390-watt solar-panel array 
down to $20,000. 


financial institutions are "gun shy” about 
financing mobile homes, viewing them as a 
“depreciating asset," he says. When a bank 
or credit union does finance a mobile home, 
it may require a significant down payment 
or aggressive payment terms. 

Smith sees MHIP as “an excellent pro- 
gram," but he concedes that lenders may still 
find it a tough sell, for two reasons. First, the 
mobile-home mortgage market is “already 
depressed" and may not currently be robust 
enough to respond to a new wave of energy- 
efficient and sustainable structures. Second, 
simply “finding an appraiser to understand 
the value of what these homes are offering 


is a challenge,” he says. Still, Smith notes 
that Vermod homes appear to retain their 
value longer, which could diminish lenders' 
reservations about them. 

One of the biggest problems facing MHIP 
is more tangible, in the eyes of CVOEO’s 
Woodward. For the program to catch on, she 
says, mobile-home owners — and potential 
buyers — need to embrace a “paradigm 
shift." That is, they must begin to view the 
homes not as depreciating assets but as du- 
rable, permanent residences that can yield 
long-term returns. Woodward worries that 
this mind-set shift may be too high a hurdle 
— at least for the immediate future. 


“If you look at the audience that I serve 
day to day, I’m not necessarily seeing a 
matchup," she says. “If you're struggling 
to make ends meet ... you may not have the 
luxury of thinking long-term about your 
housing.” 

Schneider was more optimistic during 
our tour. The Vermod home, he asserted, is 
a smart housing option not just for mobile- 
home owners who want an upgrade but 
for first-time home buyers and for retirees 
looking to downsize. “We really hope that 
this home will help to end that cycle of 
poverty for our lower-income homeown- 
ers,” he said. 


MHIP has attracted the interest of 
HUD, and Schneider has participated in 
that agency’s effort to rewrite the code 
that governs manufactured housing. “I 
consider the system to be broken at this 
point," he said. “Is there any reason that we 
shouldn’t be meeting the same standards 
with modular construction that we do for 
stick-built? No. There’s no reason at all." © 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 



Ponzio was able to get the panels and 
other equipment at wholesale prices and 
install them himself. Lay folks may not 
be able to access such savings, but the 
couple make every effort to discuss cost- 
saving measures on their blog. 

“I’m really interested in knowing this 
work can be affordable," says Young. To 
that end, they’ve documented all the 
cost-containment thinking that went 
into each step of their net-zero journey. 

The pair began by solidly insulating 
their house — a must before installing 
solar, and a first step for homeowners 
with a net-zero goal. They blew three feet 
of cellulose into the attic, dense-packed 
the exterior walls with cellulose blown 
through holes bored in the 1955 cedar 
shingles, and air-sealed every crack. In the 
basement, they applied 6-inch foam board 
to the cement-block foundation, and they 
dug out the exterior of the foundation 


to insulate it, too. Insulation is still in 
progress in an addition that contains the 
master bedroom — one of three bedrooms 

— and a basement room below it. 

When the home’s meticulously 

maintained but aging oil furnace failed 
in the first six months of their owner- 
ship, Young and Ponzio pondered their 
options and came up with an air-source 
heat pump. “It’s magic!" Young says, 
explaining that the pump works just 
like a refrigerator but can use even very 
cold outside air to create heat. (The blog 
offers her full explanation of the phys- 
ics of its mechanism.) The pump costs a 
little more than natural gas to run, much 
less than propane and about the same 
as fuel oil. But, in tandem with the solar 
panels, it's powered by renewable energy 
that doesn’t increase global warming. 

The heat pump, a trim, white, rectan- 
gular machine about three feet long, sits 
high on a kitchen wall. The heat blow- 
ing out of it has to reach the living room 
and bedrooms on its own. When it does, 
however, the insulation keeps it from 
escaping. (The heat pump produces cold 
air in the summer; Ponzio and Young use 
it a few days each year as an air condi- 
tioner.) Young hopes someday to knock 
down the wall between the kitchen and 
living room to increase heat circulation 

— heat pumps work best with open floor 
plans — and natural light. 

Today, however, the house is at 69 de- 
grees, even without the heat pump. All 
the heat is coming from the basement 
woodstove. a Lopi. That's because Young 
looked at the weather report when she 
woke up. “I knew it was going to be 
sunny,” she says, “so I decided not to fire 
up the woodstove” in the living room, 
which gets full sun, or the heat pump. 
Houses like this one, which Young calls 
“energy-light,” “take a lot of active en- 
gagement from the occupants," she adds. 
“It's very different from ‘energy-rich’ 
homes,” which can be run on autopilot. 

The couple’s next project was water: 5 
They replaced the electric water heater g 
with a heat-pump water tank. Built into § 
this kind of tank is a smaller unit of the g 


While an electric water heater is already 
90 percent efficient, Young explains in a 
blog post, a heat-pump tank is 200 per- 
cent efficient. 

All these improvements in efficiency 
might make one wonder: Do Ponzio 
and Young find themselves using more 
energy because they can do so without 
affecting the environment? It turns out 
the efficiency industry has a term for 
that — “takeback” — and has measured 
it, Young says. People almost never use 
significantly more energy than before 
they instituted efficiency measures. 

Young and Ponzio may have kept the 
heat slightly lower in their old house, but 
in general their habits haven’t changed, 
they say. “We’ve been conserving for 
many years," Young says, “and we’ve 
found the level of conservation that we 
feel empowered by and that allows us to 
live comfortably." 

Young and Ponzio hope to empower 
others, too, through their blog as well as by 
participating in energy-efficiency tours. 
The house was one of eight included on 
an October 2013 tour organized by the 
Burlington committee for the Vermont 
Home Energy Challenge, a statewide 
competition among Vermont towns 
hosted by Efficiency Vermont. The same 
group of volunteers — led by Jennifer 
Green, sustainability coordinator at 
Burlington’s Community and Economic 
Development Office — put Young and 
Ponzio's house on a four-home tour to 
celebrate Earth Day in April 2014. 

One “tourist” who drew inspiration 
from the couple’s retrofitting was Peter 


Jones, who lives in a 1964 raised-ranch 
house in South Burlington. 

“The air-source heat pump was 
a no-brainer,” Jones recalls thinking 
after seeing Young and Ponzio’s. Ponzio 
proceeded to install Jones’ heat pump, 
which typically costs $5,000, includ- 
ing installation. The stay-at-home dad 
decided against the heat-pump water 
tank, however, because he had installed 
a solar hot-water heater on his roof years 
before, along with photovoltaic panels. 
(“I put up solar panels too early,” Jones 
admits; he is now engaged in a multi- 
phase insulating project.) 

“I’m just a layperson who’s interested 
in doing what a lot more people should 
be doing,” says Jones, whose goal is to 
reach net-zero without burning any 
fuel, including wood. “We can’t all wait 
around for a magic bullet; we’ve got to 
step up and make a difference to slow 
down global climate change.” 

CEDO’s Green appreciates the "excit- 
ing array of different things [Young and 
Ponzio] have going on” in terms of their 
energy-efficiency measures. She also 
champions their choice of a house that is 
modestly sized and close to downtown, 
cutting down on transportation energy 

“One of the best things you can do is 
live downtown in a tight, urban home,” 
Green says. “That's what it’s going to be 
all about.” © 


INFO 
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Gone Girls 

Book review: Almost Famous Women by Megan Mayhew Bergman 

BY AMY LILLY 


E ach of the 13 stories in 
Shaftsbury writer Megan 
Mayhew Bergman’s engross- 
ing second collection, Almost 
Famous Women, begins with a photo or 
painting of the real woman whose life in- 
spired the story. So it’s almost inevitable 
that readers will peruse the fascinating 
images and their captions first, looking 
for women they recognize. 

Many of those faces, however, may 
not be familiar. There is the Romantic 
poet Lord Byron’s illegitimate daughter 
Allegra, dead at age 5; and Daisy and 
Violet Hilton, conjoined twins who 
were vaudeville and burlesque enter- 
tainers in the 1920s and ’30s. There are 
women who pulled off daring physical 
feats for their time 
and then faded from 
view: an aviator 
(Beryl Markham), 
a speedboat racer (Standard Oil heiress 
M.B. "Joe” Carstairs), a stunt motor- 
cyclist (Hazel Eaton). And there are 
writers and dancers and artists, such as 
the 1920s Left Bank painter Romaine 
Brooks, whose work inexplicably failed 
to make a lasting impression. 

Yet, by the end of Almost Famous 
Women — and the bout of googling it 
inspires — each of these women has 
become unforgettable. Like a literary 
version of Judy Chicago's installation 
piece "The Dinner Party,” Bergman’s 
book assigns each woman her place at 
the table. The portraits, often drawn 
near the end of life or after the pos- 
sibility of fame had passed, create a 
sense of each woman and the compro- 
mises she faced. 

Sometimes Bergman accomplishes 
this in astonishingly few pages. A story 
from her first collection, Birds of a 
Lesser Paradise, was chosen for The Best 
American Short Stories 2011, and her 
talents are no less on display here. James 
Joyce’s daughter Lucia emerges as a 
mind to grapple with in the three-page 
“Expression Theory,” a masterpiece of 
compression. 

silently muses Lucia — called "L” in the 
story — after having thrown a chair at 
her mother. This act prompted the real 
Lucia Joyce’s lifelong institutionaliza- 
tion for insanity, cutting short the career 
she might have pursued in modern 






birds ot 


LIKE A LITERARY VERSION OF JUDY CHICAGO'S 
INSTALLATION PIECE THE DINNER PARTY . 1 BERGMAN S BOOK 

ASSIGNS EACH WOMAN HER PLACE ATTHETABLE. 


dance. But Bergman’s Lucia hardly no- 
tices what she has done; she’s working 
out how to choreograph her thoughts 
about the human body. 

“What if I bastardized a grand plie, 
assumed the position of birth, squatted 
down like a woman in the Amazon? L 
thinks as her mother sobs. Would that 
look useful?" 

Always present in these stories 
are the ghosts of the men who did 
become famous. In the background of 


"Expression Theory” hovers Joyce, 
whose total absorption in his creative 
work (aside from drinking) was, unlike 
his daughter’s, not just tolerated but 
celebrated. Ernest Hemingway, an am- 
bulance driver during World War I, is 
the shade evoked in “Who Killed Dolly 
Wilde?” — the story's protagonist, 
Oscar Wilde’s niece, also drove one. 
"Papa” is also evoked in "The Siege 
at Whale Cay,” about Carstairs, who 
was the “fastest woman on water” and 


another ambulance driver in the same 

Those two stories use fiction to ex- 
plore the phenomenon of post-traumatic 
stress disorder inflicted on women by 
their war experiences, something that 
didn’t even register at the time. Dolly 
is portrayed in her drug-addled old age 
through the eyes of a close friend, a 
younger woman who once fell in love 
with her. The latter, unnamed, discov- 
ers letters Dolly wrote but never sent 
describing the horrors of her war work. 
One reads, “The flesh has been burned 
from his body, what’s left of his body. 
There’s no nose or mouth, just eyes.” 
This “face of fire” belongs to a living 
soldier she must transport back from the 
front line. 

The real Dolly, an admired London 
wit and socialite, never wrote the book 
many expected her to. Could PTSD have 
accounted for that failure? Bergman’s 
story, set during the subsequent war's 
bombing raids, leaves the reader to 
wonder. In an author’s note, Bergman 
explains, “While I absorbed facts about 
these women’s lives, I did not stay inside 
the lines.” 

Ultimately, it’s the reality Bergman 
creates in her stories that counts. One 
mark of her success is that a character 
such as Dolly’s friend and narrator can 
muse convincingly about a phenomenon 
feminists have pondered at least since 
the 1970s: “Maybe the world has been 
bad to its great and unusual women. 
Maybe there wasn’t a worthy place for 
the female hero to live out her golden 
years, to be celebrated as the men had 
been celebrated, to take from that cel- 
ebration what she needed to survive.” 

Like “Who Killed Dolly Wilde?” 
many stories are told through the eyes 
not of the almost-famous woman in 
question but of someone who knew 
her. In “Romaine Remains,” Romaine 
Brooks is a sharp-tongued 93-year-old 
observed by her envious male servant. 
The younger man attempts to absorb his 
employer’s fame and eventually control 
her fate. 

Readers of “Hell-Diving Women” get 
a glimpse of the 1940s African American 
jazz trumpeter Tiny Davis — and her 
fearless comments into the mic chal- 
lenging audiences’ blatant racism. The 
story is told from the point of view of 


Ruby Lucas, Davis’ lesbian partner and 
the drummer in her band at the time, 
the integrated, all-female International 
Sweethearts of Rhythm. Ruby worries 
about Tiny’s chutzpah; the trumpeter 
lately addressed her southern audi- 
ence with the words; “When I think of 
the south, I think ... of those three bad 
brothers, Klu, Kluck, and Klan.” 

Less successful in inhabiting the 
reader’s imagination is “Hazel Eaton 
and the Wall of Death,” told in third 
person without an outsider’s viewpoint. 
“She retreats into her memories and 
recalls the way a storm looked,” writes 
Bergman, using the fatal tactic of tell- 
ing, not showing. But this story, cap- 
turing the motordrome motorcyclist's 


FROM "THE SIEGE 
AT WHALE CAY" 

She dreamed or Sarasota. 

There was the cinder-block changing 

On the door hung a gold star; as if to 
suggest that the showgirls could claim 
such status. A bucket of lipsticks sat on 
the counter, soon to be whisked away 
to the refrigerator to keep them from 
melting, 

Georgie pulled on her mermaid tail 
and slipped into the tank, letting herself 

down to the performance arena. She 
smiled through the green, salty water 
and pretended to take a sip of Coca-Cola 

glass walls of the tank. She flipped her 

plastic hose as elegantly as she could, 
filling her lungs with oxygen until they 
hurt A few minnows flitted by. glinting 
in the hot Florida sun that hung over 
the water, warming the show tank like a 
pot of soup. 

Letting the hose drift for just a 
moment, Georgie executed a series 
of graceful nips, arching her taut 
swimmer's body until it made a circle. 

and decided she had enough air to flip 
again. Breathing through the tricks was 
hard, but a few months into the season, 

Next Georgie pretended to brush her 
long blond hair underwater while one of 
SarasotaS many church groups looked 
on, licking cones of vanilla ice cream, 
pointing at her. 


thoughts after a near-fatal crash, allows 
Bergman to imagine the motivation 
behind Eaton’s refusal to stop perform- 
ing her death-defying act. “Nothing has 
topped the way men shake her hand and 
look her in the eye, what it’s like to be 
able to call a man chickshit to his face 
and get away with it, to mean it, to feel 
free and dominant and in control of 
your life.” 

By far the most moving story in 
Almost Famous Women is about a girl 
who never lived to womanhood: “The 
Autobiography of Allegra Byron.” 
Bergman, a droll blogger of her life as a 
mother of two on a family farm, excels 
at writing children, their ploys for atten- 
tion and their unexpected observations. 
(Bergman's Best American Short Stories 
entry, “Housewifely Arts,” includes an 
indelible portrait of a 7-year-old boy.) 

The story begins with the poet’s 
daughter's arrival at a convent in north- 
east Italy, where she will live out the 
last two years of her short life. “I don't 
like it” is the imperious 3-year-old's first 
comment. “I watched her quietly,” says 
the woman who will allow herself to 
develop an affection for the girl — an un- 
named first-person narrator who came 
to the convent after burying her own 
newborn child and husband. “The way 
she pretended to play while eyeing her 
chaperones’ every move. Her anxiety 
was evident. She moved to clutch at the 
knees of the lead chaperone.” 

Allegra’s fate during her stay, and 
that of her caretaker, is to learn that her 
famous parents have abandoned her. 
That gradual realization has its greatest 
impact at the end, when the narration 
absorbs the caretaker’s bitterness: “Lord 
Byron made a show of his grief and sent 
for her body as if it were a rare volume, 
the thing that had been missing from his 
library all along.” 

Passages like these, one hopes, will 
help this fine author achieve the lasting 
recognition that eluded her almost- 
famous subjects. © 
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Kitchen Table Casual 

Taste Test: Parkside Kitchen, Richmond by alice levitt 



F ood writers are obsessed with 
service. We could produce reams 
on the subjects of niceties, like 
ambience and how lighting or 
tableware has the power to make or break 
a meaL What to do, then, when we review 
a casual family cafe with counter service? 
We simply ignore the baby who's making a 
mess at the next table and dig into the food 
with the steel-trap jaws of a pit bull. 

That’s not to say that the scene at 
Richmond’s Parkside Kitchen is the kind 
of free-for-all one might expect at, say, 
Friendly’s. But it is certainly a contrast to 
the fine-dining destination Kitchen Table 
Bistro, for which owners Steve and Lara 
Atkins and Neal Johnston are best known. 
The James Beard Award-nominated 
culinary team has exported some of its 
casual hits, including burgers and mac and 
cheese, to the site of the former On the 
Rise Bakery. 

Don’t look for the previous occupant's 
thriving music scene, bagels or vegetarian 
menu. In their place, pastry specialist Lara 
Atkins leads the kitchen in serving three 
meals a day. There are still lots of dishes 
to please veg-heads, but the broad menu is 
full of new treats that strive for the quality 
established at the Kitchen Table. Often, the 
food reaches those heights, but the climb 
isn’t without stumbles. 

Service is simple: Consult a printed 
menu and order at the counter, then grab 
a drink from the case. A server will bring 
you your food and bus your dishes when 
you’re finished. 

When it comes to the baked goods on 
the counter, you could try to resist an apple 
fritter or doughnut — or let your id rule. If 
a soft, chewy chocolate-potato doughnut 
will make you happy, why not indulge? 
Before I saw the apple fritter, I assumed it 
would be a member of the cider doughnut 
family. Instead, Atkins has replicated a 
glazed Krispy Kreme. The fritter was just 
as light, but instead of a hole in the middle 
it had spiced apples that melted into the 
feathery pastry. 

I tried those sweets when I stopped 
by Parkside for Sunday brunch and 
joined a full house of diverse diners 
— from country oldsters in overalls to 
young, hipster parents. We scored the 


last open table, a two-top next to the 
busy kitchen. 

My dining partner ordered a cup of hot 
chocolate, and after the first taste immedi- 
ately spat out what he thought was paper. 
We informed our server, who offered a 
second cup with profuse apologies. When 


the same thing happened again, another 
staffer explained that the offending texture 
wasn’t paper, but a film that developed on 
the drink as it sat throughout the day. He 
strained the chocolate and brought a final, 
smooth version — worth it for the rich, 
nutty sip. 


The drink made an indulgent pairing 
with the Parkside Benedict. This dish 
demonstrated that one of the best ways to 
trick me into eating my greens is by piling 
them under a thick layer of uncommonly 
tangy hollandaise. Atkins’ take on the clas- 
sic incorporated another idea that was 
even smarter: a base of polenta, lightly 
crisped on the griddle. Softer than an 
English muffin, the unassuming cornmeal 
put more focus on the toothsome smoked 
ham and crunchy pickled onions that 
joined the runny poached eggs in a tower 
of breakfast ecstasy. The Benedict looked 
small at first glance, but the calories added 
up to a nap. 

I expected similar pleasures from the 
Brunch Mac & Cheese, but was foiled. 
Elbows combined with ham and wood- 
roasted mushrooms, then crowned with 
a poached egg — what could go wrong? 
The answer came in the apparent lack of 
a roux. Instead of noodles covered in thick 
cheese sauce, what I got was a pile of pasta 
tangled in stretchy cheese, sitting in a pool 
of hot milk. 

On my next visit, the mac featured 
crisp-edged winter squash, roasted mush- 
rooms and garlic, but the result was the 
same. The gooey, liquidy stuff that filled 
the cast-iron crock had a split personality, 
and I didn't like either of them. 

Parkside’s take on the Cubano rescued 
that second meal. The soft slabs of focac- 
cia framed all the usual suspects, including 
ham, pickles and yellow mustard. But a 
thick melt of cheddar and slices of house- 
roasted pork gave the sandwich an identity 
all its own. 

The meat was billed as “all-day roasted," 
and I believe it I just don’t know how the 
cooks were able to slice something so 
tender. A small side of creamy slaw added 
a welcome crunch, but a tangy side salad 
would have been a better respite from the 
heavy sandwich. 

On my third visit to Parkside I re- 
solved to get some veggies — not much 
of a challenge. The menu offers no fewer 
than four salads, including one tempting 
combo of wood-roasted beets, pickled 
fennel and feta. Another combined warm 
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High Noonie’s 

SANDWICH SPOT RETURNS TO 
BURLINGTON 

JONATHAN WISH of WOW. THATS 

good food! knows a thing or 
two about opening a restau- 
rant He’s the man behind 
Burlington’s scuffer steaks, 
ale house, grazers in Williston, 
both Vermont tap houses and 
Vermont’s only ihop franchise. 
Wish took over ownership of 
Middlebury’s noonie deli last 

Now he's adding a second 
incarnation of the beloved 
sandwich spot — and return- 
ing it to Burlington, where the 
original Noonie was estab- 
lished in 1986. Wish is shoot- 
ing for a February opening at 
30 Main Street, the storefront 
most recently occupied by 

LOGAN'S OF VERMONT. 

The Noonie Deli chain 
“was widespread throughout 
Vermont once upon a time,” 
Wish recalls. "There's a lot of 
nostalgia for Noonie’s. The 
more I asked around — once 
people found out we owned 
Noonie’s — it was requested 
time and time again.” 

Diners seeking to re- 
create the lunch experience 
at the last Burlington Noonie, 
which closed more than 
two decades ago, are in 
luck. Wish says he'll keep 
all the classics and revamp 
the menu only slightly, 
adding several new breakfast 
sandwiches. 

The signature bread like- 
wise won’t change, though 


pastrami and roast beef 
will now be made in-house, 
joining home-cooked turkey. 
Wish is eager to announce 
that the new deli will deliver 
orders of any size, “whether 
it’s one sandwich or 100.” 

— A.L. 

Feelin’ the 
Squeeze 

TIGHT SQUEEZE COFFEE SHOP 
OPENS IN BURLINGTON 
On Christmas Eve, partners 
lisa osornio and matt gress 
opened tight squeeze coffee 
shop at 125 College Street in 
Burlington. The shop takes 
the place of the erstwhile 
Daily News, but Osornio 
and Gress have completely 
renovated the tiny space. 

The shop is now open daily, 
though hours vary. 

On offer is a variety of 
caffeinated pick-me-ups that 
aren’t available elsewhere 
in town; Osornio says she 
made a conscious choice 
to incorporate ingredients 
not offered at Burlington’s 
other coffee shops. “I wanted 
to create recipes that were 
different than what everyone 
else was doing,” she says. 

So, in addition to standard 
espresso-based offerings 
brewed with a custom roast 
from South Burlington’s 

EARTHBACK COFFEE ROASTERS, 

visitors can sip unconven- 
tional lattes. The milky 
drinks come in varieties like 


Digging Deep 

BURLINGTON TO GAIN A 'BARCADE' 

There’s no door yet at the 2,300-square-foot location 
abutting Sweetwaters at 191 College Street. But late this 
spring, passersby will be able to step into the archives, a 
bar and arcade. 

“At the very core of all of this, our focus is on making 
it a good bar,” co-owner nathan beaman explains of the 
project. “If you take the games away, we'll still be a place 
people want to go.” 

Beaman, a local filmmaker, says that he and col- 
lege pals adam lukens and matthew Walters have been 
pushing the idea of opening a “barcade” in Burlington 
for a decade. For three years, the crew, which now also 
includes video-game expert matthew strauss, has been 
seeking a Burlington or Winooski space. A section of 
the building formerly occupied by the Burlington Free 
Press turned out to be a perfect fit. 

Beaman and Lukens co-own a local motion-picture 
equipment-rental company, queen city lighting and grip, 
and its counterpart in Brooklyn. The New York connec- 
tion keeps them tied to the big-city cocktail world. "We 
want to be a destination for people who want to tantalize 
their taste buds rather than going out to get smashed,” 
Beaman says. He envisions a rotating menu of upscale 
tipples. A Brooklyn-based sommelier and mixologist is 
consulting on the Archives’ drink list, and a big-name 
local bartender is currently in talks to pour those drinks, 
Beaman says. 



The Archives team is already working with local 
brewers on potential custom brews, but Beaman is 
adamant that not all his suds will be fruits of the 
Green Mountains. “Since Vermont brewers are doing 
so amazing, we've kind of patted ourselves on the 
back so much that people have blinders on a little 
bit to what’s happening in the rest of the craft-beer 
world,” he says. 

At its core, the Archives will be a bar, with food 
generally limited to a grilled-cheese menu pairing 
local breads and cheeses. And what of the games? The 
25-plus options will hail from the late 1970s to the 
1990s, with an emphasis on stand-up cabinets rather 
than pinball. Beaman is reluctant to share too much, 
but lets slip that guests can expect to find the beloved 
1992 Konami X-Men. 
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shell beans with quinoa and herbs. I set- 
tled on a bowl full of chopped romaine, 
cubes of roasted squash, juicy apple and 
chunks of cheddar. Slightly overdressed 
in a puckery vinaigrette, the salad had a 
wilted look but was still refreshing along- 
side my heavy entrees. 

In the grand tradition of On the Rise, 
Parkside serves pizzas, but only from 
4 p.m. until closing at 8. Enticed by the 
gluten-free polenta pizza, I nonetheless 
stuck to the basics, ordering the “house 
concoction” of pepperoni and roasted 
mushrooms over house tomato-basil 
sauce and cheese. 

The pizza arrived with pepperoni, but 
no mushrooms. It didn’t matter much; I 
was all too happy to tear into the skinny, 
personal-size pie and its tangy layer 
of sauce. The crust was soft but sturdy 
enough to hold up beneath its toppings. 
My dining partner was worried by the 
dearth of cheese, but the combination of 
mozzarella and sharp grana Padano held 
enough power to satisfy him. 

The final dish we tried at Parkside 
Kitchen was the best of all. Let's put it 
this way: Nectar’s in Burlington now has 
competition for best fried chicken in the 
state. At Parkside, $14 gets you a thigh 
and breast, both flowing with the juice of 
a buttermilk brine. While ultra-moist, the 
chicken never soaked away the crunch of 
its own coating. 



And what a coating! If you’d told me 
there was such a thing as fried chicken that 
tastes like movie theater popcorn, I might 
have told you that sounded gross. I would 
have been wrong. 

I don’t know what alchemy Atkins uses, 
but the result is wild indulgence. Paired 
with crisp, pepper-laden, hand-cut fries, 
the result is certainly a “sometimes” food, 
but one to mark the calendar for. I’ll prob- 
ably skip the sides of clumpy buttermilk 
dip and mayo-soaked slaw next time, but 
the central elements are so compelling that 
I may even be willing to try the version of 
the dish in which southern-fried tofu re- 
places chicken. 

Of course, there are other dishes to try 
first. Lasagna made with layers of polenta 
in place of noodles looms large on my list 
So does a rice bowl with smoked tofu and 
minted yogurt. And if hungry locals keep 
Parkside thriving, I’ll have plenty of time 
to eat my way through the menu. © 

Contact: alice@sevendaysvt.com 
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from each brewer’s $10 entry fee will be 
split between Purple Hearts Reunited 
and a charity of the winner’s choice. 

The winner will get to pour his or 
her beer at the 14th Star tent at the 
brewfest and see it on draft at local 
restaurants and sold in cans statewide. 
He or she will also be featured — along 
with other competitors — in a mini- 
documentary about the competition 
and Vermont’s homebrew scene. 

14th Star owner steve gagner, a 
longtime homebrewer, says he's excited 
to give someone the chance to share 
their beer with a wider audience. 

"It’s kind of like when you give your 
kids presents on Christmas. I’m really 
excited to see that person’s expression 
when we give them a chance to put 
their beer in front of a couple hundred 
thousand people,” he says. 

(An extended version of this piece was 
published online on the Seven Days Bite 
Club blog on Monday, January 5.) 

— H.P.E. 

CONNECT 


matcha green tea, verba mate, Earl 
Grey tea and chocolate. Also on offer 
are organic stoneground hot chocolates 
(with or without chile) and snacks from 


From Homebrew 
to Taproom 

MAKE THE CUT HOMEBREW COMPETITION 
GIVES LOCAL BREWERS A CHANCE TO GO BIG 
Homebrewing, like any act of creation, 
involves inspiration and, often, passion. 
It’s dirty, stinky, pricey and labor inten- 
sive, and there are never any guarantees 
that the beer will be drinkable. But the 
fruit of a homebrewer’s effort — whether 
good, bad, plain or interesting — is a 
reflection of that brewer’s skill, as well as 
of his or her thoughts and ideas, hopes 
and dreams, and the moment when he or 
she made and nurtured the brew. 

Most homebrewers work by day and 
brew during nights and weekends, but 
many dream of supplanting their nine-to- 
five gig with a professional brewing job. 

Earlier this week, mth star brewing, 
Winooski's beverage warehouse and 
farrell distributing announced a 
statewide brewing competition called 
Make the Cut, which will give one 
winning homebrewer the chance to sell 
his or her beer statewide. 

The idea originated with Winooski 
Beverage owner Jennifer swiatek. “You 
see these people in line for hours for 
Heady Topper, saying, 'One day, maybe 
I’ll get to do this for a living.’ I wanted 
to give them that chance,” she says. 

Homebrewers must enter by March 
31; after two rounds of judging, a 
winner will be announced the week of 
the Vermont brewers festival, in July. 
One hundred percent of the proceeds 








Zero Gravity 
Craft Brewery 

American Flatbread's brew team talks herbs, keeping clean and Vermont's beer explosion 



P aul Sayler founded Zero Gravity 
Craft Brewery at American 
Flatbread Burlington Hearth 
in 2004. Every day of the week, 
the restaurant offers a rainbow of beers — 
Belgian saisons, English bitters, American 
pilsners, hoppy IPAs, gruits, porters and 
stouts — in hues from pale gold to black. 

With unusual grace, the pizzas and the 
beers strike a delicate balance between 
tradition and innovation. New classics 
emerge from the kitchen and brewery in 
an alliance that's both provocative and 
pleasing to the palate. 

In 2012, Sayler and head brewer Destiny 
Saxon — who joined Zero Gravity as a rookie 
brewer in 2008 — began brewing beers for 
consumption outside the restaurant. Now 
Sayler is wrapping up construction on a 
new, 30-barrel production brewery on Pine 
Street that will bring canned, bottle-condi- 
tioned, barrel-aged Zero Gravity beers to 
the market this spring. 

Last week, Sayler, Saxon and bar man- 
ager Margaret Leddy sat down with Seven 
Days to reflect on their current fixations, 
future plans and the state of Vermont beer. 

SEVEN DAYS: What’s the last beer you 
drank? 

DESTINY SAXON: I think it was our Black 
Cat Porter, yesterday. 

PAUL SAYLER: I think it was our pilsner, 
but that was right after having a Sierra 
Nevada Estate-grown beer. 

SD: What beer is in your fridge at home? 

DS: Right now I have a bunch of stouts 
because I was working on an oyster stout 
recipe. It’s basically a stout brewed with 
whole oysters. Some people will throw 
oysters into an oatmeal stout or a sweet stout, 
but I wanted to keep it traditional, so we did 
an Irish dry stout, similar to a Guinness base 

SD: Where did you work before you got 
into brewing? 

DS: I got a degree in geology and realized 
pretty quickly that there were no jobs 
in Vermont. I started working for this 
environmental lab, and realized I wasn’t 
really helping the environment at all — I 
was just exposing myself to all these 
chemicals — and that I should look for 
some other work. 


SD: What's one beer that really 
changed the way you thought about 
brewing? 

PS: I took three years between high school 
and college. At the end of that period, I 
went to Europe and did a bicycle trip. I 
started in Germany, and that was really a 
key moment. In Munich, I had hefeweizen 
for the first time, and that was a real game 
changer for me. 

But I tried a bunch of German beers, 
and that got me really interested in beer. I 
started homebrewing when I got to college. 

SD: What's in the fermenter right now? 

DS: We have a German bock lager and our 
TLA IPA, which has been our house IPA 
since the beginning. There's Bamberg 
Helles, which is a lightly smoked helles, 
and aging right now is a Czech dark lager, 
which we call Tmave. 

MARGARET LEDDY: It’s a staff favorite. 


DS: It's sort of like a Czech dunkel. 

SD: What's the worst beer you've ever 
brewed? 

DS: I made a soured stout, which we called 
Bermuda Triangle. 

ML: People ask for that beer all the time! 
There are some huge fans of that beer. I 
had a gentleman in here last night begging 
me to beg you to brew it. 

DS: It just wasn’t what I intended. I 
collaborated with someone on that beer, so 
I felt really bad that it didn’t come out the 
way we had hoped. 

PS: The most disappointing brew we've 
ever done was probably the dubbel. We 
got some candy sugar, which you use in 
Belgian beers, and it wasn't bad but the 
sugar overcooked, which we couldn't 
know until the beer was finished. The beer 
tasted like creme brulee. 


SD: And the best? 

DS: One of my favorite hoppy beers we 
make is Sim City, which is an all-Simcoe 
IPA. That’s going on tap this afternoon. 

PS: Probably the Czech Pils. Although the 
Tmave is right up there. 

SD: What's a major challenge of making 
beer for a living? 

DS: Working alone, there are just so 
many things you have to stay on top of. 
Maintenance, cleaning, fitting those things 
in alongside brewing and kegging. It’s stuff 
you don’t necessarily have to do right then, 
but if you don’t, things go downhill fast. 

PS: Brewing is something you can never 
fully take a break from. As long as the beer 
is fermenting and conditioning, you’re 
always thinking about what’s going on 
with it. It’s like haring children; it's a 24-7 
reality. That’s the hardest thing. 



food 


SD: How does the collaboration work 
with you two? 

PS: It's really Destiny. I'm mostly here for 
feedback at this point. She comes up with 
the recipes. They’re really her creations. 
DS: We usually talk about everything, 
especially if I’m doing something extreme 
like adding herbs or something with 
unpredictable flavors. 

PS: It's important for me to give her lots 
of space. It's essentia] that she is fully 
responsible for the beer. She does all that 
work to make the beer special; she should 
also be able to feel the joy of creation and 
accomplishment. 

SD: What are some ingredients you've 
been playing around with? 

DS: Herbs are really my new interest for this 
winter. We’ve always made gruit ales, which 
are beers that aren’t necessarily hopped. 
We’re working with a local herb farmer 
— Hallow Herb Farm in the Intervale. Jeff 
Philie, who owns the farm, has been very 
willing to grow whatever we want to use. 
Also, hops. There are always new varietals 
of hops coming out; the combinations are 
endless. But it’s a little intimidating because 
IPAs are everywhere, and there are so many 
great examples out there. 

PS: American brewers draw so heavily 
on the European tradition, but it’s really 
grounding for us to explore the ingredients 
that grow here as part of the floral 
landscape. That’s one way we can really 
root ourselves in New England and also 
have a wealth of material to work with. 
There’s no way we’re going to tap that out. 

SD: How has Zero Gravity changed 
since you founded the company? 

PS: Our orientation towards brewing 
hasn't changed much. But our relationship 
to our customers has become really rich. 
It affects our choices about beers and 
what we brew. That immediate contact 
with the customer makes brewing in 
this setting really special — the ability to 
get people excited about beer by sharing 
beers and talking about the brews. When 
we opened this place, that communication 
and education became just as important as 
the beer itself. 

SD: As a bar manager, how do you 
handle that? 

ML: All of our staff taste the beers, but 
they also learn the background: how we 
brewed it, why we brewed it, where our 
ingredients come from. We get a lot of 
people in here who know nothing about 
beer and want to learn, and a lot of people 
who know a lot. So you can't pull one over 
on them; you have to be able to have an 
intelligent conversation. 

PS: I think the most important thing 
about any brewer is their palate. The very 
best brewers have the best palates in our 
business — always. Beer is so incredibly 
complex, biochemically — to produce and 


maintain. If you’re not able to differentiate 
the styles and know what you want, and 
able to recognize when you’ve done 
something new that's worthy, as opposed 
to something new that’s not worthy, 
there’s only so high you can go. 

SD: How's the new brewery coming 

PS: We’re at an exciting stage. (Next week], 
our tanks come, and then it's a question of 
getting everything hooked up and testing 
the system. There are always questions of 
final permitting that make one hesitant to 
set dates, but we expect to be testing the 
equipment mid-February. 

SD: Will you continue brewing at the 
restaurant? 

DS: Yes, I'll stay here. 

PS: I’ll be down at the new place, but we 
will definitely be sister breweries. There’s 
so much potential synergy between the two. 

SD: Do you have a favorite beer and 
food pairing? 

DS: Our London Calling is amazing with 

ML: One of my favorites is the pils and 
[American Flatbread’s] Medicine Wheel. 
It’s the classic. You really can’t beat a 
pilsner and a cheese pizza. 

SD: What has changed about the 
Vermont brewing industry since you 

DS: It’s exploded! Which is intimidating. 
People are opening up breweries with 
barrel-aged beer, which is pretty intense. 
So it’s definitely keeping me on my toes. 
I'm always learning more and taking in 
whatever I can. It's a little scary; I don't 
want to get lost in the sauce. 

SD: Do you think that growth is 
sustainable? 

DS: A lot of the new breweries are tiny, but 
several brewers are opening new, larger 
breweries now, and I don’t think it can all 
be sold in Vermont So we’ll have to look to 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, 
New York. But all those places have lots of 
breweries, too. 

SD: What’s the best thing about brew- 
ing in Vermont? 

DS: I've never brewed anywhere else. I just 
went to Washington State, and it seems 
like it would be pretty cool to brew out 
there, too. But since we're a small state, it’s 
easy to have contact with other brewers. 
We're within two hours of each other. So 
we have the ability to communicate as a 
group, and it’s still pretty grassroots. ® 

Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

Zero Gravity Craft Brewery/American Flat- 
bread Burlington Hearth. 115 SL Paul Street. 
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Style and Grace 


dancer Shantala Shivalingappa “divinely gifted." Bom 
is by her mother, dancer Savitry Nair, the passionate 
native years surrounded by music and dance. This 
Shivalingappa’s study of kuchipudi, a 2,000-year-old 
narrative dance from southeastern India. A blend of intricate footwork, flowing 
rhythms and live musical accompaniment, the discipline requires vigorous 
training. Studies with one of its greatest masters, Vempati Chinna Satyam, 
helped Shivalingappa blossom into the cross-cultural success behind works 
such as Akasha, which features five solo! 



Melodies So Sweet 


Before the hit televis 



vocalists d 
transcende 
Johannes B 


; “Glee,” there was the Yale Glee Club, an institution 
50 years later, the coed collegiate ensemble boasts 
that spans five centuries, from Renaissance motets 
s. Led by conductor Jeffrey Douma, undergraduate 
es the Washington Post lauds as “otherworldly, 
e visit to Vermont, the group presents works by 
s de Victoria and Pulitzer Prize-winning composer 




SCAN THIS PAGE 
WITH THE LAYAR APP 
TO WATCH VIDEOS. 


& Sound 


Made for the Stage 

Give Phil Henry a microphone and an acoustic guitar, and he’ll knock your socks 
off. The award-winning singer-songwriter’s folk music has taken him from Rutland 
to national stages — including the famed Kerrville Folk Festival in Texas, where he 
twice placed as a new-folk finalist. A storyteller at heart, Henry pens songs with a 
craftsman’s hand and counts fellow folkie Martin Sexton and writer Kurt Vonnegut 
among his creative influences. The consummate performer brings this approach to 
his latest album, Aberdeen, and treats music lovers to a CD-release show featuring 
the Phil Henry Acoustic Trio and special guests. 

PHIL HENRY 

Saturday, January 1G, 7:30-10 p.m.. at West Rutland Town Hall. Free. Info, 779-4769. 
phllhenryband.com 









xs. 


SAT.10 






- Entergy. 


XX 


For 42 years, the Vermont Yankee Nuclear Power Station and its team of dedicated 
employees have provided safe, reliable energy to people across this state, and its clean power has 
helped Vermont become one of the country's lowest greenhouse-gas-emitting states. 


Vermont Yankee employees have volunteered countless hours and, over the past few years alone, 
contributed more than a million dollars to the communities where they live and 
work. Working side by side with so many of you, Entergy is proud of our efforts to improve the 
lives and livelihoods of our friends and neighbors. 


On December 29, we began the safe, secure decommissioning of the plant. On behalf of all of our 
employees at Vermont Yankee, we want to thank the people of Vermont. Entergy is proud to 
have been part of your lives, as you have been part of ours. It has been a privilege to serve you. 
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calendar 


SAT.10 « P.47 


food & drink 

CHOCOLATE TASTING: Sweets lovers sample 
treats while learning about how cocoa is 
grown and produced. Nutty Steph's Granola & 
Chocolate Factory. Montpelier, 2-3 p.m. Free. 
Info. 229-2090. 

JANE AUSTEN TEA: Fans of the famed writer sit 
down to a Victorian-style affair complete with 
readings and discussions. Governor's House 
in Hyde Park, 3 p.m. $22: preregister. Info, 

NORWICH FARMERS MARKET: Farmers and 
artisans offer produce, meats and maple 
syrup alongside homemade baked goods and 
handcrafted items. Tracy Hall, Norwich, 10 a.m.-l 
p.m. Free. Info, 384-7447. 

PIZZA START TO FINISH: Bakers Rob Keim and 
Martin Philip demonstrate recipes for tasty pies 
that can be made at home. The Baker's Store, 
King Arthur Flour; Norwich, 11 a.m. Free. Info, 
800-827-6836. 

ROAST PORK SUPPER: Families feast on a 
spread of pork, mashed potatoes, stuffing, 
vegetables, applesauce and dessert served 
buffet-style. Vergennes United Methodist 
Church. 5-6:30 p.m. $5-9; takeout available. 
Info, 877-3150. 

RUTLAND WINTER FARMERS MARKET: 

More than 50 vendors offer produce, cheese, 
homemade bread and other made-in-Vermont 
products at the bustling indoor venue. Vermont 
Farmers Food Center, Rutland. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Free. Info, 753-7269. 

WINE TASTING: Vino lovers sip new releases of 
Washington State merlot Trapp Family Lodge, 
Stowe, 4-6 p.m. $20; preregister. Info, 253-5742. 

health & fitness 
MONTPELIER MEMORY CAFE: People with 
memory loss and theircaregivers bond over 
music, movement and interactive games. 
Montpelier Senior Activity Center, 10-10:30 a.m. 
Free. Info, 223-2518. 

PRENATAL YOGA & BARRE: See WED.7, 10:30- 
R.I.P.P.E.O.: See WED.7, 9-10 a.m. 

BABYSITTING CERTIFICATION COURSE: 

Caregivers ages 11 through 15 learn to handle 
emergency situations in this American Red 
Cross seminar, Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 
9:30-10:30 a.m. Free; preregister; limited space. 
Info. 878-6956. 

DROP-IN STORY TIME: Music and books inspire 
a love of the arts in youngsters. Burnham 
Memorial Library, Colchester, 10-10:30 a.m. Free. 
Info. 264-5660. 

STORY EXPLORERS: SNOW!: From snowmen to 
snowflakes, kiddos explore the characteristics 
of seasonal weather. ECHO Lake Aquarium 
and Science Center/Leahy Center for Lake 
Champlain. Burlington. 10:30 a.m. Free with 
admission, $9.50-12.50. Info, 877-324-6386. 
TODDLER YOGA & STORIES: Karen Allen leads 
tykes ages 1 through 3 in simple poses and 
engaging narratives, Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library, Williston. 10:30 a.m. Free; preregister. 
Info. 878-4918. 

music 

BIG EYED PHISH: Front man Brandon DePaul 
leads the seven-piece group in an evening of 
infectious grooves that pay tribute to the Dave 
Matthews Band. Foeger Ballroom, Jay Peak 
Resort, 8 p.m. $10-15. Info, 327-2596. 

CRASH: A one-of-a-kind performance of works by 
composer Mary Ellen Childs integrates drumming, 
dance and theater. See calendar spotlight 
Concert Hall. Mahaney Center for the Arts, 
Middlebury College, 8-10 p.m. Free. Info, 443-3168. 


DANA & SUSAN ROBINSON: The North Carolina- 
based duo channel the essence of rural America 
with the fiddle, guitar, banjo and mandolin. 
Burnham Hall. Lincoln.7 p.m. $8; free for kids 

EIGHT 02: The contemporary jazz-fusion group 
showcases a knack for improvisation. Brandon 
Music, 7:30 p.m. $15; $35 includes dinner 
package; preregister. Info, 465-4071. 

JUSTIN LEVINSON & AARON FLINN: The local 
singer-songwriters team up for an intimate 
show. Local libations and fare from Starry 
Night Cafe round out the evening. Mt. Philo Inn, 
Charlotte, 6:30 p.m. $20 suggested donation. 
Info, 425-3335. 

KINA ZORE: Led by Mozambique native 
Helder Tsinine, the award-winning 
ensemble interweaves socially 
conscious lyrics into a mix of drum 
breaks, lyrical solos and rocking 
rhythms. Tunbridge Town Hall, 

7:30 p.m. $20. Info, 431-3433. 

PHIL HENRY CD RELEASE 
CONCERT: Joined by an all- 
star lineup of special guests, 
the singer-songwriter performs 
selections from Aberdeen. See 
calendar spotlight. West Rutland Town 
Hall, 7:30-10 p.m. Free. Info, 779-4769. 


RACE TO THE CABIN: Athletes test their speed 
on cross-country skis in a 5K showdown to 
Slayton Pasture Cabin, then celebrate with a 
party at the finish line. Trapp Family Lodge, 
Stowe, 9 a.m.-3 p.m. $25-30. Info, 253-5755. 

theater 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS': See FRI.9. 

FROM HERE TO ETERNITY THE MUSICAL': 

When a soldier falls for his captain's wife, he 
weaves a tangled web of love and desire in Tim 
Rice's World War ll-era drama, broadcast to the 
big screen. Lake Placid Center for the Arts, N.Y.. 1 
p.m. $10-16, Info. 518-523-2512. 



THE SECRET GARDEN': Opera Theatre or 
Weston adapts Frances Hodgson Burnett's 
timeless tale for the stage. Weston 
Playhouse, 2 p.m. $15-30. Info, 
824-3821. 

words 

REGENCY DINNER & JANE 
AUSTEN BOOK DISCUSSION: 

Diners discuss Sense and 
Sensibility at an intimate affair 
dedicated to the English novelist. 
Governor's House in Hyde Park, 7 p.m. 
$35; preregister. Info. 888-6888. 


SHADY RILL: Acoustic stylings from Patti Casey 
and Tom Mackenzie enliven the Adamant 
Winter Music Series. Adamant Methodist 
Church, 7 p.m. An optional potluck precedes the 
show at 5:30 p.m. $10-15. Info, 223-5762. 

YALE GLEE CLUB: Jeffrey Douma directs 
collegiate vocalists in a varied program 
featuring works by Brahms, Jennifer Higdon and 
Tomas Luis de Victoria. See calendar spotlight. 
McCarthy Arts Center. St. Michael's College, 
Colchester, 7:30-9:30 p.m. Free. Info, 654-2284. 


SUN. 11 

art 

DRAWING BIRDS IN MOTION: Local artist 
Charles Norris-Brown joins naturalist 
Gwendolyn Causer for an exploration of avian 
anatomy and artistry featuring photos, video 
and live subjects. For ages 12 and up. Green 
Mountain Audubon Center, Huntington. 1-4 p.m. 
$15-20; preregister. Info, 434-3068. 


outdoors 

SLEIGH RIDES: Giddy up! Weather permitting, 
horses trot folks over snow-covered open fields. 
Rides leave every half hour; seats are first come, 
first served. Shelburne Farms, 11 a.m.-2 p.m. $8- 
10; free for kids 2 and under. Info, 985-8442. 
SNOWSHOE DEMO: Nature lovers test out 
winter gear from Eastern Mountain Sports 
while exploring forested trails. Welcome Center, 
Shelburne Farms, 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Free. 
Info, 985-8686. 

seminars 

'CONVERSATIONS FROM THE WORKING 
LANDSCAPE' WORKSHOP: Chris Pierson of the 
Cabot Creamery Cooperative outlines industry 
pricing structures and marketing strategies. A 
Q&A follows. Willey Memorial Hall. Cabot, 10:15 
a.m. Free. Info, 563-3338. 

DIGITAL VIDEO EDITING: Final Cut Pro users 
get familiar with the most recent version of 
the editing software. Prerequisite of VCAM 
Access Orientation or equivalent, or instructor's 
permission. VCAM Studio, Burlington, 11 a.m. 
Free. Info, 651-9692, bill®vermontcam.org. 

EAST ASIA SEMINAR SERIES FORTEACHERS: 
Educators expand their knowledge of 
contemporary Japan-China relations and the 
development of political institutions in China. 
University of Vermont Burlington. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Free; preregister. Info, 656-7985. 


bazaars 

MONTPELIER ANTIQUES MARKET The 

past comes alive with offerings of furniture, 
artwork, jewelry and more at this ephemera 
extravaganza, Canadian Club, Barre Town, 8 
a.m.-l:30 p.m. $2-5. Info, 751-6138. 

community 

OK ABC PRACTICE: A: Who am I? B: What do I 
want to be? C: How can I change the world? An 
open meeting explores these inquiries. Fletcher 
Free Library, Burlington, 4:45-6 p.m. Free. Info, 
989-9684. 

VERMONT FANCY FELINES CAT SHOW: See 

film 

DARTMOUTH FILM SOCIETY: 'GONE GIRL': Ben 

Affleck stars in David Fincher's adaptation of 
Gillian Flynn's best-selling novel about a man 
who becomes the prime suspect in his wife's 
disappearance. Loew Auditorium, Hopkins 
Center, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H., 4 & 7 
p.m. $5-8. Info, 603-646-2422. 

THE WIZARD OF OZ': There's no place like 
home! Judy Garland takes viewers on a journey 
down the yellow brick road in this time-tested 
classic. Palace 9 Cinemas, South Burlington. 2 & 
7 p.m. $12.50. Info, 660-9300. 


sports 



and apres ski social round out the day. Trapp 
Family Lodge, Stowe, 9 a.m.-5:30 p.m. $70-105; 
preregister. Info, 253-5755. 


food & drink 

PIZZA START TO FINISH: See SAT.10. 

health & fitness 

Nl A WITH SUZY: Drawing from martial arts, 

dance arts and healing arts, sensory-based 

movements inspire participants to explore their 

potential. South End Studio, Burlington, 9-10 

a.m. $14. Info, 522-3691. 


SUNDAY SANGHA: COMMUNITY ASHTANGA 
YOGA: Students of all ages and skill levels hit 
the mat to breathe through a series of poses. 
Grateful Yoga, Montpelier, 5:40-7 p.m. $1-20 
suggested donation. Info, 224-6183. 

KIDS YOGA: Yogis ages 3 through 7 gain 
strength and balance while learning how to 
focus and relax. Grateful Yoga, Montpelier, 4:15- 
5:15 p.m. $12. Info, 224-6183. 

RUSSIAN PLAY TIME WITH NATASHA: 
Youngsters up to age 8 learn new words via 
rhymes, games, music, dance and a puppet 
show. Buttered Noodles, Williston, 11-11:45 a.m. 
Free. Info, 764-1810. 

language 

DIMANCHES FRENCH CONVERSATION: Parlez- 
vous franfais? Speakers practice the tongue 
at a casual drop-in chat. Local History Room, 
Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 4-5:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 363-2431. 

music 

JEFFERSON HAMER & KRISTIN ANDREASSEN: 

The accomplished performers find common 
ground in country-inspired duets. Richmond 
Congregational Church, 4 p.m. $17.50-20. Info, 
434-4563. 

NORTHEAST FIDDLERS ASSOCIATION 
MEETING: Lovers of the spirited art form 
gather to catch up and jam. American Legion 
Post 59, Waterbury, noon-5 p.m. Donations 
of nonperishable food items accepted. Info, 
728-5188. 

NORTHERN BRONZE HANDBELL ENSEMBLE: 

See FRI.9, Stowe Community Church, 3-5 p.m. 
$10 suggested donation. Info. 425-2177. 

outdoors 

SLEIGH RIDES: See SAT.10. 

theater 

THE SECRET GARDEN': See SAT.10. 

words 

GARY SHATTUCK: The local author explores 
the darker side of the state in Insurrection, 
Corruption and Murder in Early Vermont. 
Woodstock History Center. 2 p.m. Free. Info. 


MON. 12 

community 

MILTON COMMUNITY DINNER: Diners sit 
down to a luau-themed feast of shoyu chicken, 
barbecue pork, island-style fried rice and more, 
Milton Elementary School, 4:30-7 p.m. Free; 
donations accepted. Info, 893-1009. 

LEGISLATIVE BREAKFAST SERIES: Area 
professionals share the first meal of the day 
with Gov. Shumlin. Sheraton Hotel & Conference 
Center, South Burlington, 7:30-9 a.m. $25; 
preregister. Info. 863-3489, exL 208. 

film 

FREEDOM & UNITY: THE VERMONT MOVIE: 
PART 4': 'Doers and Shapers' explores people 
and institutions that pushed sociopolitical 
boundaries. Mt. Tabor-Danby Historical Society. 
7 p.m. Free. Info, 293-2265. 


games 

AFTER-SCHOOL GAMES: Youngsters in grades 
3 and up swap trading cards or challenge each 
other to one of the library's games. Dorothy 
Ailing Memorial Library, Williston. 3-4 p.m. Free. 
Info, 878-4918. 





BRIDGE CLUB: See WED.7, 7 p.m. 

TABLETOP GAME NIGHT: Players ages 14 and up 
sit down to friendly bouts of Settlers of Catan, 
Ticket to Ride and more. Colchester Meeting 
House. 5:30-7:45 p.m. Free. Info, 254-5660. 

health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 

PRENATAL YOGA & BARRE: See WED.7. 
R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.7. 

ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Youngsters get 
acquainted over crafts and play while new 
parents and expectant mothers chat with 
maternity nurse and lactation consultant Alice 
Gonyar. Buttered Noodles, Williston, 10-11 a.m. 
Free, Info, 764-1810. 

KIDS YOGA: A fun-filled class for students ages 
8 through 12 encourages focus, creativity and 
teamwork. Grateful Yoga, Montpelier. 4:15-5:15 
p.m. $12. Info, 224-6183. 


MUSIC WITH PETER: Preschoolers up to age 5 
bust out song-and-dance moves to traditional 
and original folk tunes. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library, Williston, 11 a.m. Free; limited to one 
session per week per family. Info, 878-4918. 
PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Tales, crafts and 
activities arrest the attention of kiddos ages 
3 through 6. Burnham Memorial Library, 
Colchester, 10:30-11 a.m. Free; preregister. Info. 
264-5660. 

'STAR WARS' CLUB: May the force be with you! 
Fans of George Lucas' intergalactic epic bond 
over common interests. Brownell Library, Essex 

STORIES WITH MEGAN: Captivating tales 
entertain budding bookworms ages 2 through 5. 
Robert Miller Community & Recreation Center. 
Burlingtoa 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 
WILLISTON PAJAMA STORY TIME: Kids in PJs 
bring their favorite stuffed animals for stories, 
a craft and a bedtime snack. Dorothy Ailing 
Memorial Library, Williston, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
878-4918. 


music 

SAMBATUCAOA! OPEN REHEARSAL: New faces 
are invited to pitch in as Burlington's samba 
street-percussion band sharpens its tunes. 
Experience and instruments are not required. 8 
Space Studio Collective, Burlington, 6-8:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 862-5017. 

seminars 

SPEND SMART: A practical introduction to 
money management focuses on personalized 
financial goals. Champlain Valley OfTice of 
Economic Opportunity, Burlington, 6-8 p.m. Free 
with income guidelines. Info, 860-1417, ext. 114. 


sports 

COED FLOOR HOCKEY: Men and women aim for 
the goal in a friendly league setting. The Edge 
Sports & Fitness, Essex, 7-9 p.m. $5; equipment 
provided; preregister; limited space. Info. 
gbfloorhockeytrgmail.com. 


words 

HIGHGATE BOOK GROUP: Lit lovers join local 
author Joy Perrino Choquette for a discussion of 
her book Subversion. Highgate Public Library, 6 
p.m. Free. Info, 868-3970. 

MUST-READ MONDAY: Wallace Stegner's 
Angle of Repose inspires conversation among 
bibliophiles. Brownell Library. Essex Junction, 
6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-6955. 


TUE.13 

'EXHIBITIONS ON SCREEN: MATISSE': A 

broadcast of the ‘Henri Matisse: The Cut-Outs' 
exhibit treats art lovers to rare archival footage 
of the artist interviews and more. Palace 9 
Cinemas, South Burlington, 7 p.m. $12.50. Info. 
660-9300. 


TUE.13 » P.50 



Your heart is in the right place. 


Residents of Vermont and northern New York take heart. Should you ever need cardiovascular care, you have some 
of the best in the nation at the hospitals of The University of Vermont Health Network. Working together, we are able 
to diagnose and prescribe treatment plans informed by the very latest advances in cardiovascular medicine, giving you 
access to the right care, closer to home. Experience the difference the heart and science of medicine can make. To learn 
more or to schedule an appointment with a heart specialist visit UVMHealth.org/Heart or call (844) UVM-HEART. 


University <>/ Vermont 

HEALTH NETWORK 


The heart and science ofmedi 


UVMHealth.org/Heart or (844) UVM-HEART 
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community 

RUTLAND REGION CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MIXER: Area professionals network over hors 
d’oeuvres and door prizes. The Local Bar & 
Nightclub, Rutland, 5-7 p.m. Free. Info, 773-2747. 
TUESDAY VOLUNTEER NIGHTS: Folks pitch in 
around the shop by organizing parts, moving 
bikes and tackling other projects. Children 
underl2 must be accompanied by an adult Bike 
Recycle Vermont, Burlington, 5-8 p.m. Free. Info. 
264-9687. 

dance 

BEGINNER WEST COAST SWING: Newcomers 
need only a clean pair of shoes when learning 
the partner dance rooted in the lindy hop. North 


End Studios, Burlington. 8-9 p.m. $6.50-1 
burlingtonwe5tie@gmail.com. 

INTRO TO TRIBAL BELLY DANCE: Ancient 
traditions define this moving meditation 
that celebrates creative energy. Comfortable 
clothing required. Sacred Mountain Studio, 
Burlington, 6:45 p.m. $13. Info, piper.c.emily@ 

MASTER CLASS WITH MAKEOA THOMAS: The 

Caribbean Hall of Fame for Excellence in Dance 
inductee breaks down steps for area dancers. 
Dance Theatre, Mahaney Center for the Arts, 
Middlebury College, 11 a.m,-12:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
443-3168. 

SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Twinkle- 
toed dancers get familiar with the lindy hop, 
Charleston and balboa. Indoor shoes required. 
Champlain Club. Burlington, 7:30-9:30 p.m, $5. 
Info, 448-2930. 

GIRL DEVELOP IT CODE & COFFEE: THE 
INSPIRATIONAL SERIES: Coders of all skill levels 
sip cups of joe while sharing recent projects 
and programming problems with author and 
consultant Julie Lerman. Hinge, Burlington. 
6-7:30 p.m. $5. Info. maureen@girldevelopiL 

TECH HELP WITH CLIF: See WED.7. 


JAZZERCISE LITE: See THU.8, 8-9 a.m. 

NIA WITH SUZY: See SUN.ll. North End Studio 
B, Burlington, 7-8 a.m. $13. Info. 522-3691. 
PEE-WEE PILATES: Moms bond with their 
babies in a whole-body workout. Prenatal 
Method Studio. Burlington. 10:30-11:30 am. $15. 
Info, 829-0211. 

PRENATAL YOGA & BARRE: See WED.7. 12:15- 
1:15 8.4:30-5:30 p.m. 

CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists exercise their 
imaginations with recycled crafts. Kids under 8 
must be accompanied by an adult Fletcher Free 
Library, Burlington. 3-5 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 
FAIRFAX STORY HOUR: 'MICE ARE NICE': Good 
listeners up to age 6 are rewarded with tales, 
crafts and activities. Fairfax Community Library, 
9:30-10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 849-2420. 

HIGHGATE SKATER TOTS: Tykes up to preschool 
age lace up their skates and glide across the 
rink. Highgate Sports Arena. 10 a.m. & 2 p.m. 
Free. Info, 868-3970. 


FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: See FRI.9. 

games 

CHESS CLUB: Checkmatel Players of all 
ages and abilities apply expert advice from 
a skilled instructor to games with others. 

Fairfax Community Library, 3-4:15 p.m. Free; 
preregister. Info, 849-2420. 

GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop 
games entertain players of all skill levels. 

Kids 13 and under require a legal guardian or 
parental permission to attend. Fletcher Free 
Library, Burlington, 5-7:45 p.m, Free. Info, 
865-7216. 

health & fitness 
FITNESS BOOT CAMP: Participants improve 
strength, agility, endurance and cardiovascular 
fitness with high intensity interval training. 
Vergennes Opera House. 5:30-6:30 p.m. $10. 
Info, ginger54@sover.net. 

GENTLE DROP-IN YOGA: Yogis hit the mat for 
a Hatha class led by Betty Molnar. Burnham 
Memorial Library, Colchester, 4:30-5:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 264-5660. 

GENTLE YOGA WITH JILL LANG: Students get 
their stretch on in a supportive environment 
Personal mat required. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library. Williston, 5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-4918. 
INTRO TO YOGA: Newcomers discover the 
benefits of aligning breath and body. Fusion 
Studio Yoga & Body Therapy. Montpelier, 4-5 
p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 272-8923. 


politics 

BURLINGTON LIBERTARIAN PARTY CANDIDATE 
NOMINATIONS: Like-minded locals prepare 
for the upcoming March elections. Shaw's 
Supermarket South Burlington. 6-8 p.m. Free. 
Info. 735-2149. 

WOODSTOCK SKI HISTORY: Early skiing in the 
area comes to life via stories, photographs, 
vintage equipment and archival film footage. 
Woodstock History Center, noon-1 p.m. Free. 


WED. 14 


HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.7. 

LEGO CLUB: Kiddos ages 6 and up snap 
together snazzy structures. Fairfax Community 
Library, 3-4 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 
849-2420. 

MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storyteller and 
puppeteer Chris Dorman entertains tykes and 
their parents. Buttered Noodles, Williston, 10- 
10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 764-1810. 

PRESCHOOL MUSIC: Kids ages 3 through 5 
sing and dance the afternoon away. Burnham 
Memorial Library, Colchester, 11:30 a.m.-12:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 264-5660. 

PRESCHOOL STORY TIME & CRAFT: Science 
educator Kristen Littlefield leads a creative 
exploration of owls. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 

READING WITH THERAPY DOGS: Youngsters 
share a story with lovable pooches. Dorothy 
Ailing Memorial Library, Williston. 3:30-4:30 
p.m. Free; preregister for a time slot Info, 
878-4918. 

STORIES WITH MEGAN: See M0N.12, Fletcher 
Free Library. Burlington, 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 
865-7216. 

STORY EXPLORERS: ICE: Little ones tap into the 
properties of frozen water with themed tales 
and crafts. ECHO Lake Aquarium and Science 
Center/Leahy Center for Lake Champlain, 
Burlington, 10:30 a.m. Free with admission, 
$9.50-12.50. Info, 877-324-6386. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5-YEAR-OLDS: See 

STORY TIME FOR BABIES & TODDLERS: Picture 
books, songs, rhymes and puppets arrest the 
attention of kiddos under 3. Brownell Library. 
Essex Junction, 9:10-9:30 a.m. Free. Info, 


TECH TUESDAYS: Youngsters tackle e-crafts, 
circuits and programming after school gets out. 
Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier, 3:30-4:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 223-4665. 

TODDLER STORY TIME: Tykes up to 3 years 
old have fun with music, rhymes, snacks and 
captivating tales. Burnham Memorial Library, 
Colchester, 10:30 a.m. Free; preregister. Info, 
264-5660. 

music 

BURLINGTON CHORAL SOCIETY AUDITIONS: 

Vocalists vie for spots in the organization's 
spring concert, featuring Estonian music by 
Arvo Part and others. St. Paul's Cathedral, 

NOONTIME CONCERT SERIES: Gifted young 
musicians from around the state perform an 
annual recital. SL Paul's Cathedral. Burlington, 
noon-1 p.m. Free; bring a bag lunch. Info, 
864-0471. 


community 

HOMESHARE VERMONT INFORMATION 
SESSION: Locals interested in homesharing 
programs meet with staff to learn more. 
HomeShare Vermont South Burlington. 4-4:30 
p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 863-5625. 

PEER SUPPORT CIRCLE: See WED.7. 
crafts 

GREEN MOUNTAIN CHAPTER OF THE 
EMBROIDERERS' GUILD OF AMERICA: 

Needle-and-thread enthusiasts work on 
current projects and learn about Huck Towel 
embroidery. Living/Dining Room. Pines Senior 
Living Community, South Burlington. 9:30 a.m. 
Free; bring a bag lunch. Info. 372-4255. 
KNITTERS & NEEDLEWORKERS: See WED.7. 
dance 

MASTER CLASS WITH MAREE REMALIA: 

Students hone their skills under the tutelage 
of the internationally recognized dancer and 
choreographer. Dance Theatre, Mahaney Center 
for the Arts, Middlebury College. 11 a.m.-12:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 443-3168. 

education 

TOASTMASTERS OF GREATER BURLINGTON: 

Those looking to strengthen their speaking 
and leadership skills gain new tools. Holiday 
Inn, South Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 


TECH HELP WITH CUF: See WED.7. 

film 

'A PATH APPEARS': Celebrity activists join 
reporters Nicholas Kristof and Sheryl WuDunn 
to shed light on poverty and human trafficking 
in the U.S. and beyond. A discussion follows. 
Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier. 7 p.m. 


food & drink 
COFFEE TASTING: See WED.7. 
WEDNESDAY WINE DOWN: See WED.7. 


INSIGHT MEDITATION: See WED.7. 

PRENATAL YOGA & BARRE: See WED.7. 

QUIT TOBACCO: A nonjudgemental support 
session welcomes folks looking to kick the habit. 


Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. Williston. 6 
p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 878-4918. 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.7. 

TANGOFLO Wl: See WED.7, $15. 

AFTER-SCHOOL TUTORING: Students in grades 
K through 8 get homework help from SL 
Michael's College volunteers. Brownell Library, 
Essex Junction, 3:30-5:30 p.m. Free; preregister 
for a 30-minute time slot Info, 878-6956, 
DOROTHY CANFIELD FISCHER BOOK 
DISCUSSION: Ut lovers ages 8 through 11 voice 
opinions about Todd Hasak-Lowy's 33 Minutes ... 
Until Morgan Sturtz Kicks My Butt. Burnham 
Memorial Library. Colchester. 6:30-7:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 264-5664. 

HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.7. 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: See 

MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: 

Two- to 5-year-olds jam out to rock-and-roll 
and world-beat tunes. Fletcher Free Library, 
Burlington. 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: See WED.7. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5- YEAR-OLDS: See 


INTERMEDIATE/ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: See WED.7. 

ITALIAN CONVERSATION GROUP: Parla 
Italiano? A native speaker leads a language 
practice for all ages and abilities. Room 101, SL 
Edmund's Hall. St. Michael's College, Colchester, 
7-9 p.m. Free. Info. 899-3869. 

music 

CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY OF LINCOLN 
CENTER: The renowned ensemble brings 
new and established talents together for a 
performance of works by Kodaly, Brahms and 
Dvorak. Spaulding Auditorium. Hopkins Center. 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H., 7 p.m. $17-50. 
Info, 603-646-2422. 

FARMERS NIGHT CONCERT SERIES: The 40th 
Army Band pairs traditional patriotic tunes with 
contemporary favorites in “Vermont in the Civil 
War: Connecting to the Legacy of Vermont's 
Military." House Chamber. Vermont Statehouse, 
Montpelier, 7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 338-3480. 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE ORCHESTRA: Andrew 
Massey conducts student musicians in an 
interpretation of Beethoven's Symphony 
No. 3. Concert Hall. Mahaney Center for the 
Arts, Middlebury College, 8-10 p.m. Free. Info, 
443-3168. 

SONG CIRCLE: COMMUNITY SING-ALONG: Rich 
and Laura Atkinson lead an evening of vocal 
expression. Jaquith Public Library. Marshfield, 
6:45 p.m. Free. Info. 426-3581, 

sports 

PREMIER FLOOR HOCKEY LEAGUE: See WED.7. 
WOMEN'S PICK-UP BASKETBALL: See WED.7. 

SALMAN RUSHDIE: SOLD OUT. The celebrated 
author muses on the importance of storytelling 
in "What’s the Use of Stories That Aren't Even 
True?" Ira Allen Chapel, UVM, Burlington, 5 p.m. 
Free; no-show seats available at the door. Info. 
262-1355.® 



= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVEf 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


$324/BCA members. Location; 

DESIGN: ADOBE ILLUSTRATOR: 




1205 N. Ave., Burlington, info: 
JourneyWorks. 860-6203, 

burlington city 
arts 



CLAY: WHEEL THROWING: This 

Jan. 29-Mar. 19. 12:30-3 p.m. 

Mixed Level Wheel. Option 2: 
Thu., Jan. 29-Mar. 19. 6-8:30 p.m. 

Mixed Level Wheel. Option 3: 
Wed.. Apr. 1-May 20. 6-8:30 p.m. 

5280/person; S252/BCA mem- 

separateiy: S20/25-pound bag. 
BCA Clay Studio. Burlington. 
CLAY: HANDLES: The right han- 


Cost: $25/person; S22.S0/BCA 

CLAY: MIXED LEVEL WHEEL 
THROWING: Mixed Level Wheel 


1: Thu., Jan. 29-Mar. 19. 9:30 


21. 9:30 a.m.-noon. Instructor: 
Jeremy Ayers. Option 3: Thu., 
Apr. 2-May 21. 6-8:30 p.m. 

5280/person; S2S2/BCA mem- 

BCA Clay Studio. Burlington. 

COMMUNITY LANTERN-MAKING 
WORKSHOP: Play an important 


Option 1: Sat™ Jan. 17; Option 2: 
Sat., Jan. 24; Option 3: Sat.. Jan. 


CONTEMPORARY FIGURE 
PAINTING: Intermediate and 




(no class Feb. 16), 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost: $205/person; $184.S0/BCA 


DIY DESIGN: LEATHER CUFFS 
AND EARRINGS: Join co-owner 

7bu.. Feb. 12. 6-8 p.m. Cost: 588/ 
person: S2S.20/BCA members. 

DROP IN: ADULT WHEEL: Learn 


Iris Stein. Weefcly on Fri.. Jan. 
23-May 22. 8-10 p.m. Cost: 514/ 
participant: S13/BCA members. 

BCA Clay Studio. Burlington. 

DROP IN: FAMILY WHEEL: 


on Fri., Jan. 23-May 22. 5:30-1:30 
p.m. Cost: 58/participant; 57/ 

In card & get tbe 6tb visit for 
free. Location: BCA Clay Studio, 

DROP IN: LIFE DRAWING: This 

Weefciy on Mon., Jan. 26-May 18 
(no class Feb. 17). 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost: SlO/participant; 59/BCA 


card & get the 6th visit for free. 

DROP IN: POLLYWOG ART: 


2oe Barracano. Weekly on 7bu., 
Jan. 22-May 21, 9:30-11:30 a.m. 
Cost: 56 /child; 55/BCA members. 

DRAWING: Learn a variety of 




28-Mar. 18, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: 
$224/person; S20I.60/BCA 

JEWELRY: INTRO TO JEWELRY: 




12. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: 5210/ 
person; 5189/BCA members. 




PHOTO: DIGITAL SLR CAMERA: 


sary. Weekly on Wed.. Feb. 4-Mar. 
11, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $170/ 
person; S153/BCA members. 

PHOTO: MIXED LEVEL 


3). 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost; S210/ 


JEWELRY: STONE SETTING: 
BEYONO THE BASIC BEZEL: 


dividual projects. Limited supply 


Print Studio. 250 Main St.. 

SELLING YOUR WORK WITH 

ETSY: Etsy sel ler Laura Hale, 


10. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost' $25/ 
person; 22.50/BCA members. 

SILKSCREENING: Torrey Valyou. 




Weekly on* Wed.. Feb. 4-Apr. 1 

5295/person; S265.50/BCA 
members. Location: BCA Center. 

PRINT: WOODBLOCK PRINTING 


ence necessary. Weekly on Thu.. 
5280/person; 5 2S2/BCA mem- 
250 Main SL, Burlington. 

YOUTH: PAINTING: Spend an 

Feb. 7. 1:30-3:30 p.m. Cost' 528/ 
person; 522.50/BCA members. 


GETTING SERIOUS: SELF- 
EMPLOYMENT: Think you might 




2-Mac 16, 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: $210/ 
person; $189/BCA members. 


PRINT: PRINTMAKING: This 

Instructor: Katie Loesel. Weekly 
p.m. Cost: 5210/person; 5189/ 


PERSONAL FINANCIAL 
EMPOWERMENT: Find hope and 


Cost; $250/7-week course, incl. 



classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 



ABSTRACT PAINTING: 


9:30 a.m.-noon. Jan. 28-Mar. 18. 
Cost: $335/nonmembers; $306/ 

BEGINNER WHEEL THROWING: 

Instructor Rik Rolla. This course 






School. 64 Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. 
HAND BUILDING: Instructor: 


$157.50/members. Location: 
Shelburne Craft School, 64 

BASICS AND BEYOND IN 
JEWELRY: Instructor: Sarah 


DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 


DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 




I p.m.; intermediate, 8:15-9:15 




FREE TANGOFLOW! 
WORKSHOP!: F 

Salmons, MA. MSW. TangoFlow! 

Location: North End Studio A. 

863-6713, vttangopoet@yahoo. 

LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 


9:30 a.m.-noon, Jan, 16-Mar. 6. 
Cost : S335/nonmembers; $31 6/ 


WAX PENDANT ADV. JEWELRY: 

p.m., Jan. 27-Feb. 24. Cost $345/ 


Club, 20 Crowley St.. Burlington. 
Info: First Step Dance, 598-6757. 

drumming 

DJEMBE IN BURLINGTON AND 
MONTPELIER!: Learn drum- 

Wed.. 7-8:20 p.m. Djembes are 
p.m. $22/drop-in (no class 


36, & 6612 Route 12 Burlington 

TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
BURLINGTON!: Come study 

Tue' 5:30-6:20 p.m. Accelerated 

Wed., 5:30-6:50 p.m. Kids and 


Space. 208 Flynn Ave., suite 

TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
MONTPELIER: Learn Taiko in 
Montpelier! Weekly on Thu. : 

class. 5:30-6:50 p.m., $72/4 
p.m., $48/4 weeks; $90/parent 


Location: Capital City Grange, 
6612 Route 12. Berlin. Info: 999- 


empowerment 

MAKING YOUR KITBAG 
WORKSHOP: In Aion, Jung 

dreams. Led by Sue Mehrtens. 
Jan. 24. 10 a.m.-noon. Cost: 

Sue, 244-7909. 


FELDENKRAIS METHOD: 

2015! The Feldenkrais-Method. a 


$90/l-hour class. Location: 
Otter Creek Yoga, Marble Works. 




changing "world." be it the studio, 

Cost: $30 Location: Flynn Center 
St.. Burlington. Info: 652-4548. 

DANCE CLASSES AT THE FLYNN 
CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING 
ARTS: Join ballet, tap. modern. 


Arts, 753 Main St., Burlington. 
Info: 652-4548, flynnarts.org. 

MUSIC CLASSES AT THE FLYNN 
CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING 


flynn arts 

FLYMMARTS 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE: 
LOOKING DEEPER: 


753 Main St., Burlington. Info: 
652-4548. flynnarts.org. 

THEATER CLASSES ATTHE 
FLYNN CENTER FOR THE 
PERFORMING ARTS: Acting Tor 
all ages (kids, teens, adults) 

SL, Burlington. Info: 652-4548, 

gardening 

MASTER GARDENER 2015 
COURSE: Learn the keys to a 

pests, soil fertility, disease man- 

weekly on Tue.. Feb. 3-Apr. 28. 




STONE WALL WORKSHOP: 


t: $100/l-day workshop. 
: Red Wagon Plants. 


& Stone, Charley MacMartin, 
318-2411, macmartin&igc.org 


healing arts 

RELEASING GRIEF: Sharing our 

5. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Cost: $300/ 
Journey Works. 1205 N. Ave., 
860-6203, jkristel67@hotmail. 


TLC HOMECARE PCA TRAINING 
CLASS WITH EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES!: TLC 


71.-5 p.m. 




VERMONT SCHOOL OF HERBAL 
STUDIES: Foundations of herbal- 

Apr. to Oct. Cost: $825/person. 
Herbal Studies. Greensboro. Info: 

WISDOM OF THE HERBS 


26, May 23-24. Jun. 27-28. Jul. 

Oct. 24-25 and Nov. 7-8. 2015. 
Tuition $7,750. VSAC nondegree 

soon. Location: Wisdom of the 
Herbs School, Woodbury. Info: 


language 


ABSOLUMENT FRANCAIS!: 

Winter Session Starts Jan 10. 

South End Arts District Join a 





martial arts 


VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 




music 


In the Year 2015 

A not-so-serious look at the year ahead in local music 


SCAN THESE PAGES 
WITH THELAYARAPP 
TO WATCH VIDEOS 
OF THE ARTISTS 


© 


BY DAN BOLLES 

W ith 2014 in the books, it is time once again 
to gaze into the crystal disco ball and see 
what the year to come has in store for 
the local music scene. As always, these 
predictions, though perhaps rooted in frayed strands of 
reality, are not to be taken seriously. Why? In the years 
we’ve been running this feature, not a single one of our 
predictions has come true. Ever. 

Ne\’ertheless... 

At its annual summit in a remote, undisclosed 
mountain location, RADS (Rockers Against Dumb Shit), 
the Uluminati-like secret society that controls the local 
music scene, decrees that $5 is no longer an acceptable 
industry standard as a cover charge for a local show. 
Incredibly, the concertgoing public not only accepts the 
new standardized door charge of $10, they welcome it. 

“I’ve been paying five bucks to see local shows since 
the 1970s,” says one longtime local music fan after a show 
at Nectar’s. “How stupid is that? You can’t even see a 
movie for $5 these days. Hell, you can barely buy a decent 
beer for that. No wonder nobody makes any money in 
music anymore.” 

“Serious bands work incredibly hard to entertain their 
fans,” says another concertgoer at the Monkey House. 
"They are craftspeople, professionals. I don’t think it’s 
unreasonable for them to be paid like it. You wouldn't 
give a plumber $5 for unclogging your toilet, or promise 
them ‘exposure,’ would you?” 

As a result of the cover hike, relations between artists 
and venues in Vermont have never been more amicable, 
or profitable. Venues can afford to pay artists what 
they’re worth. And artists respond by acting profession- 
ally — showing up on time, working to promote their 
own shows, staying reasonably sober, etc. Never again are 
established working musicians asked to play for tips, a 
free meal or exposure. 

The album-tribute show remains as popular as ever in 
Burlington, and local bands continue to pay homage to a 
great number of records that are celebrating milestone 
anniversaries. 1995 is a particularly well-covered year. 
Pours and Swale combine to do justice to Radiohead's The 
Bends. The DuPont Brothers reconceive Elliott Smith’s 
self-titled record. Numerous local rappers, including 
Learie, Wombaticus Rex and members of the Lynguistic 
Civilians, come together to re-create GZA’s Liquid 
Swords. Lendway reemerge to deliver a painstaking re- 
creation of (What’s the Story) Morning Glory ? by Oasis 
— which, ironically, is bigger than the local tribute to the 
50th anniversary of the Beatles’ 1965 record Rubber Soul 
that same night. 

But the most successful anniversary tribute of the year 
is the all-star blowout of Fred Sex, the 1995 classic by be- 
loved local rockers the Pants. The show sells out ArtsRiot 
and prompts local filmmaker Bill Simmon to finally finish 


Speaking of tributes, a new level of Grace 
Potter's celebrity is confirmed when the first- 
ever local Grace Potter & the Nocturnals tribute 
band debuts: Nocturnal Emissions. 

Following a breakthrough in cloning technology, 
the local music scene bands together to clone 
superfan Tim Lewis. A Kickstarter campaign to 
raise funds for the procedure is so successful that 
a veritable army of Lewises is created. This changes 
the generally accepted tenet that “a local rock show 
ain’t no rock show unless Tim Lewis is in the crowd,” 
there is now a surplus. The new benchmark becomes 
least two Tim Lewises per local rock show. 


Seven Days celebrates its 20th 
anniversary in grand style 
with a concert at Burlington’s 
Waterfront Park. The show 
is co-headlined by Wilco and 
Son Volt, both of whom are 
on tour in celebration of the 
20th anniversaries of their 
respective debut albums, A.M. 
and Trace. That Wilco’s Jeff 
Tweedy and Son Volt’s Jay 
Farrar will share the same 
stage becomes national news 
when the show is announced, 
as it's believed to be the first 
time they've done so since the split of their seminal 
alt-country band Uncle Tupelo. But Burlington becomes 
the envy of the rock world when the pair emerges for 
an encore and performs UT’s 1993 record Anodyne in its 
entirety. Somewhere in the crowd, 7D music editor Dan 
Bolles faints. 

The legend of Nectar's sound man Sergei Ushakov 
grows when one night during a particularly painful 
set by a young new funk band, the famously crotchety 
Russian takes to the stage and proceeds to play the 
group’s songs for them. He plays all of their instruments. 
Simultaneously. At the conclusion of the set, he explains 
to an awestruck crowd that this would be the moment 
he would just drop the mic and walk off the stage. “But 
that’s not how you treat a microphone, dammit,” he says, 
suspiciously eyeing the rock band waiting nervously in 
the wings to take the stage. 

In a stunning move. Radio Bean proprietor Lee Anderson 
submits a last-minute bid to buy the parcel of land behind 
Burlington College, thus saving the lakefront spread 



NOCTURNAL EMISSIONS. 


from the clutches of evil condo 
developers. There he erects a 
permanent outdoor shop called 
the Wits’ End where he sells 
upcycled end tables. Against all 
conventional business wisdom, 
the shop is hugely popular, even 
in the winter, owing in part 
underground tunnel Anderson 
builds connecting the Wits’ End 
to its companion enterprise, the 
Light Club Lamp Shop. 


the 


In a related story, the Burlington 
College field continues to be a 
hot spot for outdoor music festivals. In fact, festivals 
dominate the local music calendar from May through 
October. Following the lead of Signal Kitchen’s 
WYSIWYG, the Skinny Pancake's Eat by Northeast and 
Radio Bean’s the Precipice, dozens of local bars and 
nightclubs get in on the action and debut their own fests, 
to varying degrees of success. Red Square’s Hip to Be 
Square, for example, is a raucous good time. The Olde 
Northender’s Bender at the ’Enderis slightly less so, 
perhaps owing to its 6 a.m. start time. 

The festival trend reaches a high — or perhaps low 
— following the outdoor block party thrown jointly by 
Nectar's and the O.P.: A Pitcher of Nectar. The PBR- 
fueled shenanigans that ensue during the fest overwhelm 
the police and overcrowd the adjoining drunk tank 
on North Winooski Avenue. However, it is universally 
agreed that the decision to mount cameras on all Queen 
City cops is money well spent, as the footage from the 
festival is friggin’ hilarious and goes viral, leading to a 
new revenue source for the city. © 



GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 





The Sound Man and 
the Fury 

Happy New Year, music fans! I trust 
your holidays were happy and healthy! 
Or one or the other! Or that you at least 
made it through them without going 
nuts! Or that you're still alive. The 
holidays can be rough, huh? 

Before we get settled into the 
business before us in 2015, I’d like to 
take a moment and revisit an article we 
ran at the end of 2014. In that December 
17 piece titled “Did You Ever Know 
That You’re My Hero?" we polled local 
scenesters to ask who they thought 
were some of the unsung heroes of the 
local music scene — or, to mangle the 
bette midler reference even further, who 
was the wind beneath their wings. 

Of the all the responses we received, 
two names were mentioned most 
frequently; superfan tim lewis and 
Nectar's sound engineer sergei ushakov. 
And on a recent Tuesday in late 
December, I saw exactly why that was. 
I’d like to briefly share that anecdote 
with you now. 

I had ventured down to Nectar’s to 
catch swale playing a New Year’s Eve 


Eve gig. Watching Swale has recently 
become a personal pleasure — even 
more than it used to be — because my 
brother is in the band. That means 
when I see Swale now I can simply 
be a fan and a proud big brother. It’s 
refreshing. 

Anyway, during a particularly rowdy 
tune — I forget which one, exactly. See; 
just a fan, above — guitarist eric olsen 
broke a string on his Creston and had 
to switch guitars. After the song, he 
joked to the crowd, “Can anyone out 
there change a guitar string?” Given 
the number of musicians in the crowd, 
I'm guessing at least 40 people in 
attendance, myself included, could do 
exactly that. But none of us stepped 
forward. 

Well, except for one guy. 

Sergei hopped down from the 
sound booth, strode to the stage and 
proceeded to attempt to remove the 
busted string while Swale continued 
playing. Apparently, Olsen’s axe is 

^mfculture 
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finicky when it comes to changing 
strings. After a few minutes, Sergei 
exited stage left and returned with a 
few small tools. He promptly changed 
the string and replaced the guitar to its 
stand onstage. Without saying a word, 
he returned to the booth as the entire 
crowd began chanting his name. 

To recap; A guitarist broke a string 
at a show Sergei was working. So Sergei 
fucking changed it for him! That’s why 
he’s the best, folks. 

As for Tim Lewis, well, he was 
there, right up front where he always 
is. Because Tim Lewis is always there, 
which is why he’s Tim Lewis. Man, that 
guy’s great. 

In the Year 2015... 
for Real! 

On page 54 of this very paper, you 
can read a tongue-in cheek colunm 
“predicting” the year to come in local 
music. That piece is a long-running 
annual gag that in no way whatsoever 
is meant to be taken seriously. At all. I 
stress that only because every year some 
rankled reader writes in outraged that I 
predicted grace potter & the nocturnals 
would break up citing “artistic 
indifferences” or that phish would 
become a Christian rock band or any 
number of dumb — and really, really not 
real! — things I’ve written in that piece. 
Which, again, is not real. 

This year, in addition to that 
decidedly not real piece, I’d like to 
take a stab at making some genuine, if 
maybe outlandish, predictions. So if 
you’ll indulge me, here are a few things 
I expect we’ll see in 2015. (And, yeah, 
it’s a sloooooow news week.) As always, 
feel free to flood my inbox with how I 
got it all wrong. 


2015 will be the year of Caroline 
rose. After breaking into the national 
consciousness with her remarkable 
2014 record, I Will Not Be Afraid, Rose 
will sign with a prestigious label — you 
listening, Sub Pop? — that unleashes 
her hellaciously good punkabilly EP on 
the world. That recording will grace 
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own instrument, the magic pipe, and thus reinvented himself. As thatiguy. Silverman 
is equal parts mad scientist, magician and musical virtuoso, concocting a unique, ever- 
changing sound that Billboard calls “slamming, futuristic funk." Touring with a brand- 
new audiovisual invention in tow, ThatlGuy plays the Higher Ground Showcase Lounge 
in South Burlington on Tuesday, January 13, with dj feels Goodman. 
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innumerable year-end best-of lists 
around the globe. She’ll close 2015 by 
inheriting the Higher Ground Ballroom 
New Year's Eve gigs previously 
occupied by GPN, rubblebucket and, 


KYLE THOMPSON, aka FATTIE B, Will be 

among the top-five best-selling authors 
from Vermont. And his memoir, I 
Was a 400 Pound 80's DJ, will easily 
be the funniest book from the Green 
Mountains this year. It’s not finished 
yet, and as of this writing doesn't have 
a publisher, but if the batshit-crazy 
stories that Thompson has told me over 
the years about his time in the DJ booth 
are any indication, I feel pretty good 
about this one. 


The new record from phil yates & the 
affiliates, No Need to Beg, will be a 


sleeper contender as one of the best 
local albums of the year. Though a 
little overlooked, for my money Yates 
is one of the finest rock songwriters 
in Vermont. A sneak-peek single he 
recently sent my way has a little bit of 
“angry young man”-era elvis costello to 
it that I really dig. See for yourself when 
his band plays the Monkey House in 
Winooski this Saturday, January 10. 

The new record from maryse smith 
and michael chorney will join the likes 
of guppyboy’s Jeffersonville, wooden 
dinosaur's Spaces and the pants’ Eat 
Crow in the pantheon of all-time great 
Vermont records. Point of order, I 
haven’t heard any of it yet, so this is 
purely speculation. But Chorney's 
track record with promising young 
songwriters is unimpeachable — see: 


live, I fully expect a stunner from those 
two in 2015. (No pressure, guys!) 


When I interview him prior to his 
Higher Ground show in February, 
country-music messiah sturgill simpson 
— excuse me, Grammy-nominated 
country-music messiah Sturgill 
Simpson — will reveal, for the first 
time, the real meaning behind his song 
“Turtles All the Way Down.” So what if 
his management team has repeatedly 
declined my interview requests and 
stopped taking my calls? (Call me, 
Sturg!) 


Longtime ramblin’ man rick norcross 
and his band, the all-star ramblers, 
will win at least one award in the six 
categories for which they have been 
nominated in the 2014 Academy of 
Western Artists awards. These include 
Best Western Swing Group/Duo, Best 
Western Swing Album (Welcome to 
OUR Vermont) Best Western Swing 
Female (taryn noelle) and three 
nominations for Best Western Swing 
Song. Norcross and co. were finalists in 
that first category last year, but came up 
empty. I say the Academy makes it up to 
them at the awards ceremony in Dallas 
this year. Question: Do they have to stay 
at a Best Western to win? Don't leave 
anything to chance, guys. 


Last but not least, 2015 will be another 
remarkable year in Vermont music, 
filled with landmark records, once-in- 
a-lifetime shows, and no shortage of 
thrills, chills and surprises. We’ll have 
highs, we’ll have lows and we may not 
always see eye to eye on everything. But 
it’s gonna be a hell of a ride. So here’s to 
2015! ® 
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Abbie Morin, 
Shadowproof 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

In the bio on her website, Abbie Morin 
describes a shelf in her bedroom filled 
with small knickknacks and trinkets. 
Predictably, each of these tiny tchotchkes 
— seashells, stones, keys, etc. — is 
imbued with some personal meaning 
that represents a specific moment in the 
Burlington-based singer-songwriter’s 
life. It is from that shelf and the stories 
it holds that Morin claims to draw her 
inspiration as an artist. The parallel is 
easy to see, and hear, in her debut album, 
Shadowproof. Much like we might imagine 
that jumbled shelf to appear, the album is 
a curious and at times sentimental collage 


of stories and sounds whose pieces, while 
independendy interesting, don’t always fit 
together — at least not at first glance. 

Morin, who previously called New 
Hampshire home before moving to 
Burlington, is seemingly obsessed with 
not conforming to genre restrictions or 
labels. That fervent desire to exist outside 
of any box but that of her own creation 
is admirable and evident in her music, 
which traverses myriad styles. 

Shadowproof opens on “Better Half." 
The twangy, chrome-plated cut about 
losing love is laced with barroom swagger. 
Morin writes with a wry and pointed 
sensibility. It's never completely clear 
whether the “better half” she’s lamenting 
is her former lover or the half of herself 
she gave up to be with that person. It's 
clever and mysterious. 

Morin shifts gears, in more ways than 
one, on "Cadmium.” The song begins with 
a breezily waltzing melody that darkens 
amid a creeping crescendo flecked with 
sinister organ swirls. The mounting 
tension relents as Morin abruptly switches 
moods — and time signatures — over a 
bouncy pop backbeat with airy vocals and 
bright, ringing guitars before returning 
again to the song's opening vibe. 

“Cadmium” and its artful, if 
schizophrenic, changes could represent 



Cricket Blue, Cricket 
Blue 

(SELF RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Male-female duos have long held a 
revered place in pop-music lore. Whether 
June Carter and Johnny Cash, Gillian 
Welch and David Rawlings, Gram Parsons 
and Emmylou Harris or countless others, 
there’s something about the twining 
male and female voices that tugs at the 
heartstrings in a special way. (As an 
aside, if you want to hear the current gold 
standard for male-female duos, check out 
Passerby by New Zealand indie-folk duo 
Luluc. Do this right now. You’re welcome.) 

With the release of their self-titled 
debut late last year, Cricket Blue may 


have established themselves as the 
next beloved male-female duo to call 
Burlington home. Individually, both 
Laura Heaberlin and Taylor Smith are 
accomplished singer-songwriters. But 
together as Cricket Blue, they’ve hit 
upon a formula that transcends anything 
they’ve done apart. Their vocal blend 
is immaculate. But more importantly, 
they appear to share a sensibility and 
sensitivity — the mark of any great duo. 

The EP opens, appropriately enough, 
on " Eve & Adam." Heaberlin coos a 
wandering, wondering melody over lightly 
strummed acoustic guitars. Then she 
takes a bite from the apple, so to speak, 
as Smith joins in with airily delicate 
harmonies. Amid swelling strings and a 
featherlight backbeat, the song reaches 
it apex with dovetailing countermelodies 
that suggest one or both singers might 
have a background in musical theater. But 
the dramatic quality is never overbearing 
or forced. 

“Oh My Rose” is next and is the 
recording's centerpiece. Here, Smith’s 
gentle, unfettered vocal timbre is 
similar to that of Sufjan Stevens in his 
more tender moments. Heaberlin sings 
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the album in microcosm. Following 
the lighter-worthy power ballad 
“Underminer," Morin detours into jazzy 
neo-soul on “Foxy,” which yields to 
the folky jump-blues of "Buskers.” The 
penultimate cut, “Peace of Mind,” is an 
affirming, straightforward ballad that sets 
up the closing tide song. “Shadowproof” 
is a buoyant, mostly acoustic number with 
dark undertones. As a whole, the album is 
quite the stylistic hodgepodge. And that 

At its most basic level, Morin’s 
bedroom shelf is just a shelf, a place to put 
random things. Its second purpose — and 
true value — is less obvious. It’s a work 
of art that transforms with each small 
piece added to it and may never really be 
“finished." Likewise, Shadowproof exists 
like a collection of musical baubles. While 
diverse almost to a fault, it is nonetheless 
an intriguing portrait. The album could 
itself one day be another curio defining 
Morin and her music. 

Abbie Morin plays a residency at 
Nectar’s in Burlington every Wednesday 
in January, beginning with her album- 
release show on January 7. Shadowproof is 
available at abbiemorin.bandcamp.com. 



with slightly more affectation, but her 
adornments are measured and tasteful 
think Zooey Deschanel’s work with M. 
Ward as She & Him. The song is stunning 
evoking the melancholy beauty of British 
Isles folk balladry; it could pass for an 
outtake from another local male-female 
duo project, 2013’s Child Ballads by Anais 
Mitchell and Jefferson Hamer. 

Flush with electric guitar and rippling 
keyboards, “Good Witch” is the EP's most 
ambitiously arranged cut It is also the 
weakest of the four, lacking the guile and 
subtlety of the other three. 

Fortunately, Cricket Blue rebound 
on closer “Forsythia.” Like “Oh My 
Rose,” this one has a notable British Isles 
influence, particularly with regard to 
the storytelling. Smith and Heaberlin's 
lyrical imagery is vivid and romantic, 
made all the more sweetly compelling by 
Dominique Dodge's elegant harp. More, 
please. 

Cricket Blue is available atcricketblue. 
bandcamp.com. Cricket Blue play Nectar’s 
in support of Abbie Morin on Wednesday, 
January 7. 
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drew raves for his 2013 collaboration with Vermont 
songbird Anais Mitchell on the critically acclaimed 
record Child Ballads. Hamer and Andreassen have been 
playing together for more than a decade. And while their 
partnerships are less frequent as their individual careers 
take off, the moments when they do get together are 
cause for celebration. Like, for example, when the duo 
performs at the Richmond Congregational Church this 
Sunday, January 11. 
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Looking Ahead 


E nough with remembering the year that was. 
2015 is here to stay for a while and, while we 
can't predict everything that will happen, we 
can guarantee that a host of new art shows will 
come our way. Here are six we're looking forward to in 
the months ahead. Keep your eyes on these pages for 
all the rest. © 

“Staring Back: The Creation 
and Legacy of Picasso’s ‘Les 
Demoiselles d’Avignon”’ 

We won’t get to see the original painting that inspired 
this show; Pablo Picasso’s “Les Demoiselles d’Avignon,” 
which upended the art world in 1907, is ensconced at the 
Museum of Modem Art in New York City. But the work 
will nonetheless reverberate in “Staring Back” — through 
“innovative installations and advanced technologies that 
transform the museum experience,” intriguingly promises 
the Fleming’s website. Museum director Janie Cohen, 
who curated the show, doesn't want to reveal much more 
than that until it opens. 

The exhibit “looks at the creative process," she says. “This 
is something I’ve long been interested in. This [show] takes 
the example of T,es Demoiselles d’Avignon,’ arguably one of 
the most important paintings of the 20th century." Indeed, 
Picasso’s masterpiece ushered cubism into the world. 

“Staring Back” examines his influences and looks at the 
enormous legacy of this single painting by a singular artist, 
evidenced by a selection of contemporary works. Cohen 
s notes that “Picasso was inspired by a wide swath of visual 
jh culture — virtually everything that came across his view.” 
Si In the case of “Les Demoiselles,” a clear influence was 
< African art, including masks. 

5 Picasso’s “mashup” of different cultures was a precur- 

S sor of 20th-century appropriation techniques by more 
than half a century. In that way, too, Cohen says, “he was 
so ahead of his time.” 

Cohen's technology collaborators in the exhibit are 
5 Jenn Karson and Coberlin Brownell. Expect augmented 
5 reality, soundscapes and more to help viewers get inside 
" the head, as it were, of Pablo Picasso. 

“Taking Pictures” 

g an opening reception on Friday, January 30, 5-B p.m. 

□ burlingtoncityarts.org 

2 Speaking of appropriation (see “Staring Back,” above), 
the first major show of the year at BCA Center uses that 
concept as a starting point for a sort-of retrospective. 
The exhibit features 10 artists from the so-called Pictures 
Generation, displaying both works from the late 1970s and 
newer ones. Seeing them side by side, suggests curator 
DJ Hellerman, allows viewers to "reinterpret these 
g artists’ early work through the lens of their more recent 
< production.” 



The group includes Nancy Dwyer, a University of 
Vermont associate professor of art and art history, and 
Hellerman credits her with providing perspective that as- 
sisted in early planning for the show. 

Dwyer and her peers in the exhibit were among “the 
first generation to grow up with TV" notes Hellerman — 
in other words, with the increasingly powerful influences 
of media culture. It may be difficult for today’s younger, 
tech-sawy viewers to imagine a time when this was a 
new thing; when artists were just beginning to adopt 
both the means and content of media to make their own 
statements. Significantly, it was also a time when counter- 
cultural dreams of social and political change turned to 
disillusionment 

An important exhibit at New York’s Artists Space in 
1977 featured some of the loose group of artists that would 
come to be called the Pictures Generation. BCA’s exhibit 
acknowledges and examines their processes. It also, as 
Hellerman puts it, “calls attention to the significant tech- 
nological developments since the early 1970s that have 
made such a dramatic impact on the ways in which images 
are shared, archived and repurposed." 

“Kodachrome Memory: 
American Pictures 1972-1990” 

Pizzagalli Center for Art and Education, Shelburne Museum. 
January 24 to May 25. shelburnemuseum.org 

Nathan Benn is a longtime photographer for National 
Geographic whose 2013 book Kodachrome Memory: 
American Pictures 1972-1990 was chosen as one of 
American Photo Magazine's best books of the year. Now 
Shelburne Museum becomes the first venue to mount 
an exhibit of the same name featuring Benn's color 
photographs (organized by New York-based art2art 
Circulating Exhibitions). Moreover, it is Benn’s first 
solo show, and only the second time that the Shelburne 
Museum has hosted a photography exhibit. 

"Kodachrome Memory” at the Pizzagalli Center differs 
from the book in a locally relevant way. Among its 67 vivid, 
almost painterly images — taken with now-discontinued 
Eastman Kodak color film — ar e previously unpublished 
images of Vermont shot in 1973. These, along with two 
decades' worth of Benn’s other pictures, illustrate the 
evocative quality of pre-digital photography — before the 
"sea change that created a surplus of images of everyday 
life,” as the museum describes it 

Of course, the photos also chronicle a disappeared 
way of living. In Vermont, Waterbury photographer Peter 
Miller has amply and beautifully documented that bygone 
era — albeit in black and white. Like Miller’s work, Benn’s 
does not trade in nostalgia. Rather, says the museum, 
Benn simply “focused his lens with ethnographic preci- 
sion on the regional textures of an America, in Vermont 
and Florida, which for the most part now exists only in 
memory or on film.” 

The Vermont images, notes executive director Tom 
Denenberg, “capture the end of an era in the Green 
Mountain State before commercialization forever altered 
the landscape." Viewers of a certain age can compare their 
own memories of that time, and this place, with Benn’s. 




“Play” 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. January 16 
to April 12, with an opening reception on 

Visitors to “Play,” a refreshingly hands-on 
exhibit, will be encouraged to let loose 
their inner child the moment they set foot 
in the gallery. 

“Ratherthanwalkingthrough the normal 
gallery door when you walk in, you’re asked 
to walk through a fort,” explains guest 
curator and longtime arts educator Matt 
Neckers. “The doorway is smaller, so, rather 
than enter the show as an adult, you have to 
enter the space as a kid." 

The fun doesn’t stop there; Kids and 
kids at heart can also explore a tire-swing 
installation, a teepee, a graffiti-art touch- 
screen and a collaborative fortress. The 
last is an “exquisite corpse" -style project 
by community groups and classes from 
local elementary schools. As the show 
continues, visitors will add to its existing 
bare-bones fortress structure. 

“Because [Matt’s] professional back- 
ground is not as curator but as artist and 
art educator, he has a unique vision,” says 
assistant director Rachel Moore. “The 
grassroots involvement of the local schools, 
teachers and students has a tremendous 
impact on how active and participatory 
this exhibition will be.” 

The exhibition isn’t all fun and games. 
Gallerygoers can also take in works by ac- 
complished regional and national contem- 
porary artists who variously incorporate 
the concept of play into their creations. 


“Poseidon and the Sea: 
Myth, Cult and 
Daily Life” 



You don’t have to be a connoisseur of 
ancient Mediterranean art to be swept up in 
“Poseidon and the Sea," a major exhibition 
of historical artwork and artifacts. 


Curated by Dartmouth alumnus Seth 
Pevnick, who currently oversees the Greek 
and Roman art collection at the Tampa 
Museum of Art, "Poseidon” is the first 
U.S. museum exhibition dedicated to the 
tempestuous god and the relationship that 
Greek, Etruscan and Roman cultures had 
with the sea. 

Visitors can journey back in time — from 
800 BC to 400 AD — by viewing ancient 
marble sculptures, pottery, glassware and 
a plethora of artifacts that demonstrate 
those cultures’ cult worship of Poseidon. 
The exhibit features more than 100 works 
culled from public and private collections 
around the country that offer a “rich pic- 
ture of life in the ancient world,” according 
to the museum's website. 

“Artifact: Fifty 
Years in Art” 

Downtown Gallery. Rutland, and Christine 
Price Gallery, Castleton State College. 

Castleton.chaffeeartcenter.org. 

Take a tour of the Rutland area this 
month, and you won’t be able to miss 
the multigallery exhibit of artwork by 
acclaimed local artist Richard Weis. 
Under the title “Artifact: Fifty Years 
in Art,” the three venues collectively 
present 80-odd drawings, paintings and 
sculptures. 

The accomplished artist and Green 
Mountain College professor emeritus 
is known for his boldly colored abstract 
works, which have been widely exhibited 
in the state. His long career has included 
several Fulbright scholarships, interna- 
tional residencies and exhibitions around 
the country. A Weis show in a single loca- 
tion would be well worth a trip; here, you 
get a power trio. 

Contact : pamela@sevmdaysvt.com, xian@ 
sevendaysvt.com 
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INNOVATION CENTER GROUP SHOW: Works by 



by SEABA. Through January 31. Info. 859-9222. The 
INTY MUENALA: "Mishky Way. Via Dulce. Sweet 






0 LYNA LOU NOROSTROM: Painterly monoprints 



BURLINGTON SHOWS » P.64 



BURLINGTON SHOWS « P.63 
0 OUR FAVORITE THINGS': Plein-air Water- 
Through March 29. Info. 660-9005. The Gallery at 
'PREOCCUPIED': Ornate, detailed artwork in various 

SEABA FOLIO 2003 PROJECT: Original prints by 
Info. 859-9222. The Pine Street Deli in Burlington. 
SUSAN NORTON: "We Are Love. Eternal,' works 

UVM MEDICAL CENTER GROUP SHOW: Art by 

April 30. Info. 865-7166. UVM Medical Center In 
VERMONT ARTISANS: Frame shop owners Alex and 

March 30. Info. 660-9005. Dostie Bros. Frame Shop 
@ WE ARE THE SOUTH END': A group exhibit by 

Info. 859-92 22. SEABA Center in Burt ington. 

Chittenden county 

MICHELLE ENNIS JACKSON: Watercolor paintings 

985-8222. Shelburne Vineyard. 

'NATURAL BEAUTIES: JEWELRY FROM ART 
NOUVEAU TO NOW: Nearly 300 works from the 
likes of Tiffany & Co.. Harry Winston. Cartier and 


Through March 8. Info, 985-3346. Pizzagalli Center 

0 'NINE ARTISTS: MARY REED & STUDENTS': A 

Friday, January 9. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Through January 

■REVERENCE AND RISK: SURVEYING THE PAST 
AND MAPPING A FUTURE': Paintings of the gritty 

Through January 31. Info, 985-3848. Furchgott 

VISIONS OF THE SEASONS': New paintings by 

985-6223. Luxton-Jones Gallery in Shelburne. 

barre/montpelier 

DANIEL BARLOW & SCOTT BAER: 'Green Mountain 

art in Vermont Through April 1. Info. 479-8519. 

SHAMUS MCCAFFREY LANGLOIS: 'Liminality: 


l ART SHOWS j 

‘Menagerie: 
Animals in Art’ 

Are sub-freezing temperatures preventing 
you from riding horses, looking for wildlife 
or taking your dog for long outdoor romps? 
If you’d like an indoor animal fix, Stowe’s 
West Branch Gallery & Sculpture Park has 
just the thing: "Menagerie” is a group show 
featuring sculptures and paintings by 11 
regional and national artists. The creatures 
on view are both domestic and wild, 
from Janet Fredericks’ ethereal, abstract 
butterflies to Nissa Kauppila’s signature 
watercolor-and-gouache birds to Rebecca 
Kinkead’s dreamlike depictions of Holsteins, 
dogs, snow leopards and hummingbirds. 
Through March 29. Pictured: "Blue Horse” 
by Georganna Lenssen. 


Vera Stone Fogg 

Vermont artist Vera Stone Fogg will turn 
102 in March. This week, she’s celebrating 
76 years of marriage with her 99-year- 
old husband. Jack — and an expansive, 
lifetime retrospective of her artwork at 
Studio Place Arts in Barre. Stone Fogg 
began making art at age S. Later in life, she 
attended the Art Students League of New 
York and exhibited widely throughout 
her adulthood; her work is held in private 
collections nationwide. The SPA exhibit 
includes paintings, drawings, woodcuts 
and pastels from various periods of the 
artist’s life. Through Saturday, January 10, 
with a closing reception from 3 to S p.m. 
The pictured work is untitled. 


0 BONNIE BARNES: B 

Cbe Waitsfield artist. Reception: Friday. January 9. 
5-7 p.m. Through February 28. Info, 244-7801. Axel's 

tniddlebury area 

FALL TERM STUDIO ART EXHIBITION: Students 


stowe/smuggs area 

0 MENAGERIE: ANIMALS IN ART: Paintings and 

28. 6-8:30 p.m. Through March 29. Info. 253-8943. 
West Branch Gallery & Sculpture Park in Stowe. 


10. Info, 253-1818. Green Mountain Fine Art Gallery 
'SLOPE STYLE’: Thirty-five fully accessorized 
October 31. Info. 253-9911. Vermont Ski and 

mad river valley/ivaterbury 

BEN FRANK MOSS & VARUJAN BOGHOSIAN: 






TIMBERLANE 


DENTAL ■ 
GROUP i 


MEET CAMP & SCHOOL STAFF • ASK QUESTIONS • INFO: KIDSVT.COM 


Join your friends at the 
18th annual Kids VT 

Gamp& 
School fm* 


BURLINGTON H LTON • FREE! 
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art 


Are you: 

• Over 18 years of age? 

• Non-smoker or have not smoked 
in the past 12 months? 

• Willing to participate in a 2 Month study? 


champlain islands/northuiest 

JAN BROSKY. ELIZABETH MARTIN & REBECCA 
WRIGHT: The month's featured artists exhibit liber 


Dream, play, and share stories together! 

Monday, Jan. 19, $4 admission all day 


If you answered YES to all of the above then you 
may be eligible to participate in a research study 
using a generic medication that is not yet approved 
by the Food and Drug Administration (FDA). 

If you qualify, you will receive study medication 
and study related medical care at no cost. 

For more information, please call or e-mail 
Emily Kimball at Timber Lane Allergy and Asthma 
Research: 802-865-6100, kimball@tiaaa.com 

- 


‘Mao, Sitting Bull and Others: 

Recent Gifts From the Andy Warhol 

Foundation’ The Middlebury College Museum of Art's collection of 
Andy Warhol works has doubled. A gift from the Andy Warhol Foundation for the 
Visual Arts in New York late last year added to the museum’s holdings several of 
the pop artist’s iconic portraits, which already included those of Marilyn Monroe, 
Mick Jagger and others. The “new faces” include Chairman Mao Zedong, Sitting 
Bull, actress Ingrid Bergman and Queen Ntombi of Swaziland. An exhibit of the new 
Warhol prints extends through April 19; a talk by Anthony Grudin — a University of 
Vermont assistant professor of art history and a Warhol scholar — is Friday, January 
23, 12:30 p.m., at the Mahaney Center for the Arts. Pictured: "Chairman Mao.” 


Have You Been 
Diagnosed With Asthma? 





j ART SHOWS E 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

2ND ANNUAL ARTS ALIVE 
OPEN PHOTOGRAPHY 
EXHIBIT: Vermont photog- 


660-9005. 






Huntington. Info. 434-2167. 

COLCHESTER RIDES!' 

ART BICYCLE RACKS: The 

March 6; rack installation 
gov or 264-5640. Deadline: 


space ($30 if renting a table). 

COMPASS CRAFTERS' SHOW: 

Sale on Saturday, January 31, 

($30 if renting a table). 

CREATIVE COMPETITION: 




MARBLE HOUSE PROJECT 
RESIDENCY PROGRAM: The 


Wednesday and Thursday. 9 


THE DAILY PLANET SEEKS 
ARTWORK: We are looking 


PHOTOPLACE GALLERY 
OPEN CALL: Share your best 

12. PhotoPlace Gallery. 
Middlebury. Info. 38B-4500. 
SEEKING VISIONARY 
ARTISTS: Seeking artists 


March 30. Info. 885-3061. The Great Hall in 

‘FREDERICK DOUGLASS': Born a slave in Maryland, 
Douglass escaped to New York City in 1838 and 


KUNSTKAMERA: THE TRICENTENNIAL 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE PETER THE GREAT 

Through January 31. Info. 356-2776. Main Street 
TRPS MEMBERS' SHOW: A selection of prints In 
Through January 31. Info. 295-5901. Two Rivers 


COLLEGE IN MY BACKYARD 
m #CIMBY 


OVER 1.000 CLASSES RIGHT OUTSIDE YOUR DOOR 


REGISTER NOW! 


* * 


L U M M U IN 1 1 YfJ 

CGVl 

OF VERMONT m 


CCV.EDU/REGISTER 


I 


May 11. Info. 603-635-7423. Hood Museum. 

LE STUDIO GEORGEVILLE CHRISTMAS SALE & 

819-868-1967. Le Studio de Georgeville. Ouebec. 

PAN: A GRAPHIC ARTS TIME CAPSULE. EUROPE 

Through January 11. Info. 518-564-2474. Burke 
Gallery, Plattsburgh State Art Museum, N.Y. 

VAN GOGH TO KANDINSKY: IMPRESSIONISM 
TO EXPRESSIONISM. 1900-1914': More than 100 

15. Info, 514-285-1600. Montreal Museum of Fine 



• MD Cosmetics 

I Medical Spa 

Welcome 
to 2015! 

feeling and looking good - THE VI PEEL. 
THE VI PEEL will improve the tone, texture and 

VI Peel treatment. 

ONLY FOR MONTH OF JANUARY*: 

Get 20 % off 

any VI Peel Treatment 
Swedish one-hour massage 

only $60 

k (save $15!l 





movies 







NEW IN THEATERS 

INHERENT VICE: Paul Thomas Anderson (The 


THE HOBBIT: THE BATTLE OF THE FIVE 


DuVemay {Middle of Nowhere) directed. (127 mln. 

(109 mln, PG-13. Bijou. Capitol. Essex. Majestic. 

NOW PLAYING 


mln. PG| F * V " 11 

BIG EYES** IN TIM BURTON'S BIOPIC. Christoph 

painted them. (106 min. PG-13: reviewed by R.K. 
BIG HERO G**** A young genius and his 

Hall and Chris Williams directed. (106 mln. PG] 

BIROMAN OR (THE UNEXPECTED VIRTUE OF 
IGNORANCE)***** Michael Keaton plays an 




reviewed by R.K. 11/12) 

reviewed by M.H. 12/17) 


Planet of the Apes ) directed. (Ill min. R) 


ratings 


* = could've been worse, but not a lot 
★* = has its moments: so-so 
*** = smarter than the average bear 


I. (144 min. PG-13) 

THE HUNGER GAMES: MOCKINGJAY. PART 
l***coraao Rebellion against the regime 

director. (123 min, PG-13) 

THE IMITATION GAME***l/2 This biopic 

With Keira Knightley and Matthew Goode. Morten 
Tyldum (Headhunters) directed. (114 min, PG-13) 
INTERSTELLAR***1/2 Earth's last hope Is a newly 

THE INTERVIEW*** Seth Rogen and James 

reviewed by M.H. 1/7) 

INTO THE WOODS ***1/2 Rob Marshall (Chicago) 


NIGHT AT THE MUSEUM: SECRET OF THE 
TOMB**l/2 Ben Stiller explores the nighttime 

You ) directed. (97 min, PG) 

PENGUINS OF MADAGASCAR **1/2 The beloved 

Smith directed. (92 mln. PG) 

THETALE OFTHE PRINCESS KAGUYA****l/2 

directed. (137 min. PG) 


James Marsh (Man on Wire) directed. (123 min. 
TOP FIVE**** Chris Rock plays a famous 

and Adam Sandler. (101 min, R) 
UNBROKEN*** Angelina Jolie directed this 

World War II. With Domhnall Gleeson and Jai 
Courtney. (137 min, PG-13) 



READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 



movies 


LocALtheaters 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 


The Hobbit: 

The Battle of the Rve Armies 


Friday 9 — thursday T5 


Friday 9 — thursday 15 




BIJOU CINEPLEX4 


The Hobbit: 




The Battle of the Five Armies 


Into the Woods 
Secret of the Tomb 

CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 

Into the Woods 

Friday 9 — thursday IS 

Into the Woods 

ESSEX CINEMAS &T-REX 
THEATER 

21 Essex Way, S300, Essex, 879- 
wednesday 7 — thursday 8 

The Hobbit: 

The Battle of the Five Armies in 3D 
The Hobbit: 

The Battle of the Five Armies 

Into the Woods 
Secret of the Tomb 


Friday 9 — thursday 15 

The Hobbit: 

The Battle of the Five Armies 
Into the Woods 


MAJESTIC 10 

190 Boxwood St (Maple Tree 


Big Hero 6 
The Hobbit: 

The Battle of the Five Armies 
in HFR 3D 


The Battle of the Five Armies 


Into the Woods 

Friday 9 — thursday IS 

Big Hero 6 
The Hobbit: 

The Battle of the Five Armies in 3D 
The Hobbit: 

The Battle of the Five Armies 

Into the Woods 




The Battle of the Five Armies 


The Hobbit: 

The Battle of the Five Armies 


PALACE 9 CINEMAS 


The Hobbit: 

Into the Woods 




The Woman in Black 2: 
Angel of Death 


The Hobbit: 

The Battle of the Five Armies 

Into the Woods 


The Wizard of Oz (1939) 
The Woman in Black 2: 
Angel of Death 


The Battle of the Five Armies in 3D 
The Hobbit: 

The Bottle of the Five Armies 
Night at the Museum: 

THE SAVOY THEATER 


Friday 9 — thursday 15 




The Battle of the Five Armies in 3D 

Friday 9 — thursday IS 

The Hobbit: 

The Battle of the Five Armies in 3D 
The Hobbit: 

The Battle of the Five Armies 

WELDEN THEATRE 




The Bottle of the Five Armies 


Friday 9 — thursday 15 


The Bottle of the Five Armies 

Way Back Wednesday 


The Hobbit: 

The Battle of the Five Armies in 3D 


IB 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 



MOVIE CUPS = 


WILD** Reese Witherspoon playsa 

Hoffmann. Jean-Marc Vallee (Dallas Buyers Club ) 
directed. (115 min. R; reviewed by R.K. 12/17) 

THE WOMAN IN BLACK 2: ANGEL OF DEATH** 

the action into World War II. With Helen McCrary. 


NEW ON VIDEO 

BOYHOOD***** Richard Linhlater (Before 


GET ON UP***l/2 Chadwick Boseman plays 

from director Tate Taylor (The Help). With Nelsan 
Ellis, Dan Aykroyd and Viola Davis. (138 min, PG-13) 


NO GOOD DEED 1/2* Idris Elba plays an escaped 

Miller ("Luther'). With Leslie Bibb. (84 min. PG-13; 
reviewed by R.K. 9/17) 



More movies! 

Film series, events and 
festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 






WHAT I’M WATCHING 




This week I'm watching: 
NED KELLY 


1970 nim Ned kelly usi 

debut) Isn't as inventive. 




READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 



SKI & RIDE 
WITH THE POINT! 

Wi,h The Mr* SKI & RIDE BUTTON AND COUPON BOOK „« 

half price lifl tickets every Friday al great meunloins... plus the chance 
le win great prizes at eur Apres Slti & Ride Forties! THEY RE JUST $5! 
Get the Ski & Ride Schedule and all the infe at peintlm.cem! 


MCMAHON 


made passible by 

13URTOnE] 

"ha rpoon" 

" BREWERY^. 


GET YOURS NOW Af 


Horpeen Brewery, Windser 
take Champlain Checeloles, 
Waierbury Center 
lemy's Shoe ond Apparel, Barre, 
Wrllisien- hi. Albans 
and Hamburgh 


Cmer And Beb's, Lebanen 
Cnien River Sperls, Mentpeli 
Outdeer Gear Exchange, 
Burlington 


Mepe style Ski and Ride. 
Menlpelier 

Sunshine Beutique, Si Jehnsbury 

The White Market al iheir Iwe 
lecoliens in lyndenville, 
ond in Si Jehnsbury 




fun stuff 


MORE FUN! straight dope (p.28), 

CROSSWORD (P.C-3), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-5) 


EDIE EVERETTE 




LULU EIGHTBALL 







NEWS QUIRKS 


' ROLAND SWEET \ 


Can We All Get Along? 

Charges of racism were directed at a 
clothing store that posted a sign ban- 
ning Chinese customers. The store is 
located in Beijing. “We didn’t want to 
hang up the sign in the first place and 
lead people to think we Chinese look 
down upon ourselves,” a salesper- 
son at the store on Yabao Road said. 
“But some Chinese customers are too 
annoying." The store sells chiefly to 
foreigners. ( South China Morning Post) 

Circumventing Nature 

British social media accused London 
authorities of wasting money by pay- 
ing workers to climb ladders and pull 
leaves from 145 trees in autumn at 
sites around the Houses of Parliament 
instead of letting nature take its course. 
“If we waited for the leaves to fall off, it 
would waste a lot of time raking them 
up,” a House of Commons official ex- 
plained. “It is more efficient.” (Britain’s 
Express) 

Hot Cargo 

An Air France passenger jet traveling 
from the Dominican Republic to Paris 
with 142 passengers and 12 crew made 
an emergency landing at Ireland’s 
Shannon Airport after a fire alarm 
sounded in the forward cargo hold. 
Although the onboard extinguishers 
had activated, emergency workers 
found no fire on board and blamed the 
alarm on heat generated by a shipment 
of chili peppers. ( Irish Times) 


Cold-War Update 

Separate Defense Department studies 
concluded that the Pentagon needs 
to spend billions of dollars over the 
next five years to fix "systemic prob- 
lems across the nuclear enterprise." 
Emergency repairs to the Air Force’s 
and Navy's aging nuclear weapons 
infrastructure are necessary because 
neglect has caused their decay. For 
example, investigators found crews 
maintaining the 
nation’s 450 inter- 
continental ballistic 
missiles had only 
one wrench able to 
attach nuclear war- 
heads, so they were 
required to share 
it. “They started 
FedExing the one 
tool” to three bases 
spread across the 
country, one official 
said, because no 

one had checked in years “to see if new 
tools were being made.” (New York 
Times) 

Suspicions Confirmed 

“Men are idiots, and idiots do stupid 
things,” concludes a British study 
that surveyed winners of the Darwin 
Awards (darwinawards.com) over the 
past 20 years. It found 88.7 percent 
were male. To win an award, individu- 
als “must eliminate themselves from 
the gene pool in such an idiotic man- 


CHARGES OF RACISM 


ner that their action ensures one less 
idiot will survive.” Examples cited by 
the five researchers, all men, include 
a thief trying to steal an elevator cable 
by unbolting it while standing in the 
elevator, causing his death when it 
plummeted to the ground; a man who 
hitched a shopping cart to the back of a 
train trying to get a free ride home and 
was dragged two miles to his death; 
and the terrorist who mailed a letter 
bomb and when 
it was returned 
for insufficient 

The study suggests 
drinking is often a 
contributing factor, 
supporting “the 
hypothesis that 
alcohol makes men 
feel ‘bulletproof.’” 

( British Medical 
Journal) 

Slightest Provocation 

Rachel Anne Hayes, 27, repeatedly 
slapped her 72 -year-old grandmother 
in the face, according to authorities in 
Pinellas County, Fla., for refusing to 
accept her Facebook friend request 
( Atlanta Journal-Constitution) 

Police arrested George Robert Pineda, 
44, after they said he attacked his 
53-year-old girlfriend in Ocala, Fla., for 
suggesting that he take anger manage- 
ment classes. (Oca/a Star-Banner) 


THAT POSTED A SIGN 
BANNING CHINESE CUSTOMERS. 


Humble Pie 

Judges of the annual World Pie Eat- 
ing Championship had to nullify the 
results after discovering that the 24 
meat-and-potato pies for this year's 
speed-eating contest in Wigan, Eng- 
land, were twice regulation size. The 
supplier mixed up the event's order 
with “a divorce party up the road,” 
competition organizer Tony Callaghan 
explained. “It was a shame, because 
these lads practice long and often. 

You can see how seriously they take it, 
practicing pie-eating late into the night 
on every street corner in Wigan town 
center.” (Britain’s Manchester Evening 
News) 

Bummer 

When Costco changed a minor ingredi- 
ent of its store-brand baby wipes to 
comply with a Minnesota requirement, 
some customers complained about a 
new “chemical-y” smell, and a few said 
the new formula bums their babies’ 
skin. “It’s an uncomfortable kind of 
stinging,” Jennifer Flores said. “My 
husband and I tried them and were 
like, ‘Oh, my God.’" Others on Costco’s 
review site also reported burning and 
rashes. Costco’s Craig Wilson insisted 
the Kirkland Signature Baby Wipes 
900 CT are “very, very benign,” and 
explained, "People don't like change.” 
(Seattle’s KCPQ-TV) 


JEN SORENSEN 



HARRY BLISS 


5 



fun stuff 


DEEP MY vim 



UKEN ' Wtf A Wt>, A HOUJ C>00 THOUGHT she 
F fltST TolD HUE ABOUT NUIffS PfcKE EC1, SO HE 
1 mADE HE* PP-ECNANT. 



' OU>N'T UAKT tOU TO SO I TElED To NOT BE 
mAEE mt PREGNANT, HIS TDPE. 


Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to 
cartoonist Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, 
and you may see your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 


KAZ 





. SEVERAL UHARMEO BLACK 


by TOM TOMORROW 











heard rock / He cocked his head 
and crapped / What in the hell 
is that? / It sounded like a train 
wreck / Someone was screaming 
/ Someone’s banging on garbage 
cans.” Despite his initial alien- 
ation, Mockingbird couldn’t drag 
himself away. He stayed to listen. 

Soon he was spellbound. “His 
blood pounded and rolled.” Next 
thing you know, Mockingbird and 
his Mends are making raucous 
music themselves — “all for the 
love of that joyful noise.” I foresee 
a comparable progression for you 
in the coming weeks, Capricorn. 
What initially disturbs you may 
ultimately excite you — maybe 
even fulfill you. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): In his novel 
Breakfast of Champions. Kurt Vonnegut 
describes a character. Ned Lingamon, who 
"had a penis 800 miles long and 210 miles 
in diameter, but practically all of it was 
in the fourth dimension." If there is any 
part of you that metaphorically resembles 


on a mountaintop drinking in the vast view of 
what lies behind you and before you. I suspect 
that this is one of those times for you, Taurus. 

GEMINI (May 21-June 20): Most people 


they never wear. Is that true for you? Why? 
Do you think you will eventually come to like 
them again, even though you don't now? Are 
you hoping that by keeping them around 
you can avoid feeling remorse about having 
wasted money? Do you fantasize that the 
uncool stuff will come back into fashion? 
In accordance with the astrological omens, 
Gemini. I invite you to stage an all-out purge. 
Admit the truth to yourself about what 
clothes no longer work for you, and get rid 
of them. While you're at it, why not carry out 
a similar cleanup in other areas of your life? 

CANCER (June 21-July 22): "Nothing 
was ever created by two men," wrote John 
Steinbeck in his novel East of Eden. "There 
are no good collaborations, whether in 
music, in art in poetry, in mathematics, in 
philosophy. Once the miracle of creation 

extend it but the group never invents any- 
thing. The preciousness lies in the lonely 
mind of a man." In my view, this statement 
is delusional nonsense. And it’s especially 


was a kid. One day she 
"Mommy, can you call me 
Zoe?" Her mother asked her why, and she said, 
"Because no one can say Uzoamaka.” Mom 
was quick to respond: "If they can learn to say 
Tchaikovsky, Dostoevsky and Michelangelo, 
they can learn to say Uzoamaka."The moral of 
the story, as far as you're concerned: This is no 
time to suppress your quirks and idiosyncra- 
sies. That’s rarely a good idea, but especially 
now. Say no to making yourself more generic. 

LIBRA (Sept. 23-OcL 22): Doug Von Koss 
leads groups of people in sing-alongs. You 
dont have to be an accomplished vocalist 
to be part of his events, nor is It crucial that 
you know the lyrics and melodies to a large 
repertoire of songs. He strives to foster a 
"perfection-free zone." I encourage you to 
dwell in the midst of your own personal 
perfection-free zone everywhere you go 
this week. Libra. You need a break from the 
pressure to be smooth, sleek and savvy. 

loose and a bit messy. At least temporarily, 
allow yourself the deep pleasure of ignor- 
ing everyone's expectations and demands. 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): "I dream of 
lost vocabularies that might express some 
of what we no longer can," wrote Jack Gilbert 


by. y 

him, even when he jumps into a hole in the 
ground. Her descent takes a long time. On 
the way down, she passes cupboards and 
bookshelves and other odd sights. Not once 
does she feel fear. Instead, she makes careful 
observations and thinks reasonably about 
her unexpected trip. Finally she lands safely. 

As you do your personal equivalent of falling 
down the rabbit hole. Aquarius, be as poised 
and calm as Alice. Think of it as an adven- 
ture, not a crisis, and an adventure it will be. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): You are posi- 
tively oceanic these days. You are vast and 
deep, restless and boundless, unruly and 
unstoppable. As much as it's possible for a 
human being to be. you are ageless and fan- » 
tastical. I wouldn't be surprised if you could < 
communicate telepathically and remember § 
your past lives and observe the invisible < 
world in great detail. I'm tempted to think of ^ 
you as omnidirectional and omniscient, as g 
well as polyrhythmic and polymorphously Z 
perverse. Dream big, you crazy wise dreamer. 


BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 






SEVEN DAYS 


KRMMS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5IVPI Aeeki^WSIVEM 


POLYAMOROUS MOUNTAIN BUTCH 


FOR OUEEB 


W5MEN Aeeku^MEN 

LOOKING FOR FUN.... 

le. sexy8G. 28. Cl 


WARM, FUNNY, PLAYFUL AND KIND 


LOVING ARTIST 

piercings. Assertive. Foodie, yogi. 




RESTLESS INDEPENDENT LOOKING FOR 
INSPIRATION 










fora brighter Future! VTLady802, 25 
READY FOR SOMETHING NEW 

ADVENTURERS UNITE! 


re. Perilune 64. Cf 


CijRloUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


LOOKING FOR A FRIEND 

lookingForFhend2014. 58. Cl 

SMART, FUNNY, GENEROUS AND 
ADVENTUROUS 

I'm short cute and curvy with an open 
heart. I'm honest and loyal, no drama or 


:D SWEET AFRO LADY 

I am a lioness, looking For the king oF 
the jungle. I have long legs, a puFFy 

you my lion? precious44. 44. Cl 


NEVER THOUGHT I’D DO THIS 


IF looking to find that singular, e: 


Flexible, nurturing. conFident and big 

lire with someone. Casual dating, 
and it it leads to something beyond. 


and For a reason. Bucketlist 54. Cl 
SEXY. SILLY. FUN AND ADVENTUROUS 


I care deeply For all living creatures, 




to talk about the latest movie/TV show/ 
NPR segment. We can go For a hike or 

like to do today? lookingforopus. 43. □ 


traditional with a hippie Flair. © I think 
’young* and still enjoy most oF the 


BROOKLYN EXPAT IN WONDERLAND 

FUn stuFF together. SweetLo, 34. Cj 

MEN Aeiku^WSMEN 

COUNTRY KILLA LOOKIN' FOR LOVE 

lbs.. 57'. Athletically built. No diseases. 


:N-MINDED AND 


ATTRACTIVE. C 
FAITHFUL 

women who are there, too. I have just 




OUTDOORSY. MECHANICALLY INCLINED 
HEALTH SEEKER 

BACK WHERE I BELONG 


with who they are. mothl976. 44. Cl 
NICE. FIT AND SEARCHING 

pal would be so great. Johnson. 57. Cl 
YOUNG HEART, OLD SOUL 

interested. I’ve been called witty, 
than heart MRwhoisit. 42. Cl 


taking drives, music, naturgirl. 58. Cl 


WILLING TO TRY ANYTHING ONCE 


HANDSOME IRISHMAN 

pics. See you then XO. MAC2020. 54 


ASPEN SKI COMPANION, EXPENSES 

compatibility. Mooneyl143g. 76, C] 
LOOKING FOR A DISTRACTION 


CAN I MAKE YOU DINNER? 

ages 25 to 40. dubs81. 33 
LOOKING FOR NEW ADVENTURES 


all soon. JustANewBoy2295. 29. Cl 
FOLK MUSIC LOVER 

secure. I closely Follow the Ohio State 
Retriever Kleio. Carlitos. 82. Cl 
MOVIES. LAKES AND SNOW 


FRIENDLY. KIND. FUN-LOVING, HONEST 



SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKSES 

W5MLM £egkii^? MEN^eeb^? 


CURVY. TATTOOED GODDESS 

He's OK with watching and getting 


in return. AlluringAltKitty. 32. Cl 


POLYAMOROUS MOUNTAIN BUTCH 


TALL AND BIG FEET 

NETFUX, 4:20, CUDDLING AND THEN... 


Hi. I'm looking for an FWB kind of 



LADYINWAITING 

SUB SLUT 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


SEH&efagg? 

MATURE, PROFESSIONAL. READY. 
ADVENTUROUS. SEXY 




FUN. FLIRTY FEMALE 

GIRLS JUST WANNA HAVE FUN 

but I'm a lot of fun. Vonnie. 24. C] 
LOOKING TO FILL A HOLE 


CURIOUS AS HELL 


FWB/NSA 

Looking for FWB/NSA 




STRIVING FOR THE UTMOST URGE 

ass. which I left blushing. By God. 

ALL AFTERNOON HARD-ON 

if we connect Wolfy2_0. 24. Cl 
PLAYFUL SADIST LOOKING TO LEARN 

day own a slave (or a few). Thing is, 

ADVENTUROUS, DOWN-TO-EARTH. FIT. 
CURIOUS. OPEN-MINDED 

adventure! hstewart123. 26. Cl 


KINKY COUPLE LOOKING FOR 
PLAYMATES 

My boyfriend (23) and I (IB) are looking 

SEX TOY GALLERY AWAITS YOU! 


SENSUAL ADVENTURE WITH SEXY 

FILL MY NEED 

trans (TSfTG/CD/MTF/FTM/Intersex) 

POLY COUPLE ON THE PROWL 

play a little. DD-free. both are athletes 
be best. :: Poly_Peeps. 32. Cl 


HOT PAIR SEEKING A THIRD 

together. BlueMoon24. 29. d 




QjoiA wiAe. couMAefio'i in 


a. 


dove., duAtonidijje. 


ASK 

ATHENA 



My penis size is 4.5 inches and my duration is short. How can I 
increase both? 



My penis is so small. I'm embarrassed. How can I make it bigger? 



My penis size is just 2 Inches, and I worry about that so much. 
I worry that I cant satisfy any girl properly. Please help. Any 
suggestions on what to do? 


Jo 

Is it something about the holidays? I received a number of 
messages over the last few weeks from men who are dissatisfied 
with the size of their penis. While I generally support change and 
growth in the New Year, sometimes you have to live with what 
you've got. Lets make 2015 about personal progress, not penis- 
size perfection. Focus on how you feel about yourself not how 
you look. 

I'm not going to lie: Penis size does matter ... a little bit. For 
some, it matters a lot — and you dont want those people for 
partners. You should want someone who accepts you just as you 
are. Good sex isnt about the size of the little mister; it's about 
your confidence. And trust me, the biggest turn-on is being with 
someone who takes great pleasure in giving pleasure — and 


There are so many ways to make someone feel good. You can 
become a master of massage or oral sex. You can cuddle, bathe 
together, make out hold hands. These are often overlooked but 
really effective tum-ons. A man who is receptive to his partners 
needs is far sexier than a guy who only has a big dick going for 

Regarding duration (which has nothing to do with penis 
size): If you want to last longer in bed. slow down. Take your time 
with foreplay and intercourse. When you find yourself getting 
excited and picking up the pace, take a breath and dial it down. 
Draw the whole delicious ordeal out for as long as you both can 
stand it 

Also, here's a funny tip: You can exercise your penis when you 
pee. Stopping the flow of your urine mid-stream strengthens 
the same muscles that keep you from losing it too soon in bed. 
Masturbation helps, too. Get to know when you are about to 
ejaculate — then stop. Its tough, but its been known to help. 

Desperate men have turned to penis pumps, jelqing (an 
ancient form of repetitive penis massage], pills and even penis- 
enlargement surgery — none of which I'd advise. These wont 
solve your self-esteem issues. In addition to the above, focus on 
whole-body wellness through exercise, or therapy if necessary. 
When you're positive and healthy, you'll feel good. And when you 
feel good, you look good, too. 

Yours, 


* 


ytym. 

Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.com 


■WILD' AT THE SAVOY 


NEW YEAR'S DAY AT PANERA 

Panera. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912655 
SMUGGLERS' LIFT RIDE 

season. When: Friday, January 2. 2015. Where: 
Smugglers' Notch. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912654 

NEW YEAR'S EVE AT ANTIDOTE 
butterflies! Who are you?! When: Wednesday, 

NYE COMEDY AT THE FLYNN 


STEVE AT RIRAS NYE 

To the Steves at RiRas on New Year's Eve. 

You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912651 
THE STRUGGLE IS REAL. 


isPb 


■ I W Mv Ifyou'vebeen 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


SHAW'S 12/23 

December 23. 2014. Where: Shaw's in South 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912640 

TANOUERAY 


OMG OOOOOPS! 




MOST AMAZING AND BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 

Essex. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912649 


WOMAN AT VTCIT RUSHFORD CHIROPRACTIC 

December 29, 2014. Where: VTCIT/Rushford 
Chiropratic. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912648 

ALL EMERGENCY PERSONNEL XMAS FIRE 

house fire. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912647 


personals. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912645 
ADVANCE AUTO PARTS. SHELBURNE RD. 

Shelburne Rd. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912644 


RE: ONCE UPON A TIME-. 

When: Friday, December 26, 2014. Where: my 
breaking heart. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912643 

Friday? Saturday? Sunday? It's all It takes-. When: 
my heart. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912642 
BUSY CHURCH ST. SHOPPER 

Church St. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912641 


MAIN ST. YOGA BEAUTY 

Main SL You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912638 
ONCE UPON A TIME... 

I still check the I Spys. I scan them with the 

are closed. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912637 
YOU'RE THE BEST AROUND 

December 23. 2014. Where: breakfast 
land. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912636 

ITS ALL ABOUT YOU 

I do / It's all about you... When: Wednesday. 
December 31. 2014. Where: ArtsRiot. Pine St.. 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912635 

THIRTY SECONDS EVERY SATURDAY... 

downtown. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912634 





J pro m>L f ]oy ^ 

UNVEIL YOUR 4 

WEDDING EX F 201 5 

Sunday, January 25 th 

Noon-3pm 

Dudley H. Davis Center 
UVM Campus, 590 Main St., Burlington 

Presented by E Bank 


America's Most Conve 


Pre-register by January 21st at 

www.unveilyourwedding.net 

to get FREE show admission & a chance to WIN $500 


WIN PRIZES 

including a Vacation from. 


Accent Travel 


D 




to benefit: Women Helping Ba 


ittered 


itTtaaflji 





GET STOWE'S BEST SINGLE-DAY TICKET RATE ALL SEASON LONG 



STOWE BYPASS SPECIAL 

k ADULT/SENIOR: $72 
R CHILD: $62 


THESE SPECIAL DAILY RATES 
.ARE AVAILABLE WHEN USING 

\ STOWE BYPASS 
\ JAN. 5-16, 2015 


SIGN UP FOR STOWE BYPASS ONLINE 
RATES INCLUDE 6% VT SALES TAX 


Go direct-to-lift. 


ByPass the ticket lines. 



The fastest, most convenient access. 



